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Samuel McChord Crothers 


N THE forthcoming issue of THE REcIsTer there 
will be an account of the life of Dr. Crothers, 
who died on Wednesday, November 9, at his home 
in Cambridge, Mass. Not only his fellowship of 
free churches, but all faiths, and people of every 
opinion and condition, join in loving and reverent 
tribute to him who belongs to the glorious company 
of saints and prophets. 


A Deeper Meaning 


ITH THE DIGNITY becoming a guest of the 
President in the White House, Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson of Chicago enters upon a new 
phase of his purpose to purge his city of British- 
tainted books. The publicity attendant upon his 
tour southward, ostensibly made in behalf of the 
flooded regions of the Mississippi, with an entou- 
rage of two thousand persons, some of them ef real 
importance in the public eye, is gaining for this 
- startling and persistent person a recognition which 
is rapidly passing from the grotesque to the serious 
and respectable. 

There is much more in all this than a showman 
with a fake. We are among those who would find 
the utmost in any cause which obviously has 
marked popular support. We suggest that there 
is something in this apparently -spectacular and 
offensive business which the press has thus far not 
disclosed. We shall get to the root of the matter 
in a few weeks. It is like the causes of religious 
upheaval. Controversy and loud noises of zealots 
seem merely uncivilized. People say there is no 
difference between one thing and another in our 
-beliefs, whether we be Roman Catholic or Protest- 
ant, Modernist or Fundamentalist. But they learn, 
_ after they really understand what someone brings- 
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forth who has the ability and ‘the perseverance to 


plumb the depths of life’s meaning, that there are- 


things wrong and things right, according to our 
several points of view, and then we no longer go 
skimming over life with nonchalance and fatuity. 


What’ is it about this anti-English propaganda — 


that has any merit? As against Britain, none! 
Without doubt, our culture and our civilization 
have come chiefly from England. She has pre- 
vailed, and still prevails. It was illustrated in 
some respects magnificently, in other respects 
pathetically, in the Great War. 
dren, leaning heavily upon her imperial will and 
her traditions. One means of driving us to the 
covert of her protection and patronage was to hate 
all things of the enemy, Germany. Nothing good 
ever came out of that country. All learning, reli- 
gion, invention, poetry, drama, music, and industry 
which we had sent our choicest sons and daughters 
for three generations to acquire was nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing. It is true to a degree to-day with 
respect to France. And the other countries who 
have sent us their good stocks and therefore their 
contributions to the culture of our nation and our 
evolving common life,—all these are by a certain 
kind of mind spurned and cast aside, and our debt 
to Anglo-Saxon sources only is acknowledged and 
celebrated. 

It is small and stupid business. One need not, 
one should not, disparage the largess which comes 
to us from one line, the main line of our national 
heritage. But how provincial and sorry we were 
to disregard our mission to become the home of all 
peoples seeking liberty and brotherhood, with 
special recognition to none and equal hospitality 
to every race and every culture that would bless us. 
There is no doubt we are basically under English 
influences. We ought not so to be. We ought to be 
ourselves! England has builded her own civiliza- 
tion and her own traditions, and she brooks no 
intimation that she shall borrow like a little imi- 
tator or even make a borrower’s mere thanks 


to any other country for their dowers of wisdom > 


and virtue. She is grateful for them; she may and 
does assimilate them as far as they suit her needs; 
which means that she is first of all herself. And 
so must we be. The creative and not the imitative, 
the self-reliant and not the dependent, must be 
ours, who are debtors to all peoples. 

Of course, British books are British, and German 
books are German, and French books are French. 
And our books must be American. That means 
what? That they shall be as nationalistic as we 
may suspect other nations’ books of being? God 
forbid! Ours to take the catholic, the democratic, 
the liberty-loving, the all-inclusive stand for which 
our country was founded,—a haven not only, but a 
seat of creating and disseminating that which is 
true and honest and lovely and of good report for 
the service of the wide world of mankind. 

It is these things which we can only intimate 
here. They lie at the heart of this performance of 


which only the outer glare and noisesomeness is — 


now apprehended by the people. Be Mayor Thomp- 
son fool or knave, as they would make him, there 
is something far more significant than himeelf, or” 


We were her chil- — 


— a 
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. psychical life. 


British books, or alien elements to be wheedled in 
his city population, or any such things. America 


has come to the time when some of her citizens are 


saying, “Be yourself.” Only by becoming our- 
selves, created out of our own experience, travail, 
and years, can we be worthy to give to the world 
that which will prosper it. 


The Direct Relation 


UR COMMON LANGUAGE is so meagre, so 
faulty, that we who use it as a medium every 
day to convey our ideas to other people almost 
despair, we do so poorly with it. We turn to the 
scientific men, and they help us. Here is Prof. 


‘Hubert Lyman Clark, noted churchman as well as 


exact teacher, who says, “If, as Jesus taught and 
millions of believers have proved by experience, 
religion is fundamentally a personal relationship 
between the believer and God, the question, ‘Will 


science replace religion?’ becomes absolutely irrel- 


evant. It has no more meaning than if one were 
to ask, ‘Will university training replace mar- 
riage?’” One ponders the parallel, and yet there 
is a lack. Perhaps it is somewhat supplied by an- 
other scientist, who is also a devoted interpreter 
of spiritual things. Prof. Kirtley F. Mather says 
that from one point of view the theologian and the 
scientist do belong each in his own field; neverthe- 
less there is a broad area in which they overlap. 

“How can one tell what is the most abundant 
life,” he asks, ‘unless one knows the nature of the 
universe in which that life must be lived? How 
can one get a satisfactory religious motive and out- 
look for life in a physical world without under- 
standing the nature of that physical world? Some- 
how, religion must be related to the life which we 
know through observation and experience, and this 
life is certainly a part of the field of natural science. 
We must discover how the mind of man operates 
in order to learn how the soul of man may grow. 
We must know the regulations of physical life in 
order to reach out and upward into the realm of 
Science and religion are too inti- 
mately related to permit any barrier to be erected 
between them.” 

More direct in their application to us in the 
chureh, who are charged with this high duty, are 
these words of Professor Mather: “As one considers 
the evolution of religion, it is well to note that 
however firm may be its foundation on facts and ex- 
periences, there needs must be not only new state- 
ments of old truths, but also the new experiences 
of the race. Every experience is real, and therefore 
true; only beliefs about experiences may be true 
or false. The test may be applied only by the great 
experimental method of science: What is the re- 
sult in human lives of the particular belief under- 
going appraisal? By their fruits may the doctors 
of theology be known.” 

There is more of it, but this is enough. Does it 
not bring us nearer to that exactness, and therefore 
that necessity, that is laid upon us both to teach 
and to live the holy truth? 
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“The Late Controversy” 


Cyn HEARS, after many moons, from Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. He gives us the happy as- 
surance in The World To-morrow that “the late 
controversy between F‘undamentalists and Modern- 
ists” has collapsed. Like The Christian Century, 
he says it was only “a rear-guard action” and con- 
cerned matters which were “not even interesting 
to modern intelligence.” But, curiously, Dr. Fos- 
dick admits in the next paragraph that the situa- 
tion is serious. “I am under no illusion as to the 
present situation,” he says. “The era of compara- 
tive good feeling which now follows the unpleasant 
days of battle does not represent anything that can 
be remotely construed as the victory of progres- 
sive ideas and policies. It simply means that after 
a convulsive endeavor to drive the liberals from the 
churches, the liberals still remain.” 

Many liberals have left their churches. Dr. Fos- 
dick agrees to that. Those that remain, we declare 
with a fair knowledge of the conditions in the 
churches, are silent. They are not striving any 
more for spiritual emancipation from church 
dogma, but have accepted their fate for the time, 
at least. There is no controversy; that is true. 
But it is true because the Fundamentalists have 
won control of their churches. Not one of the offi- 
cial courts of the great denominations has budged 
an inch from the Fundamentalist position. They 
have the overwhelming majority of the people with 
them. Nobody disputes their authority. 

We should like to rejoice with Dr. Fosdick (but 
we can’t) when he says that “the readjustments of 
religious thought are going on at a much more 
rapid rate than the casual observer, if he is an out- 
sider, commonly suspects.” He acknowledges “the 
fulminations of militant Fundamentalists, the sus- 
tained pretense that the clergy are custodians of 
magical sacraments, the surrender of State legisla- 
tures to the foes of evolution, the medieval theolo- 
gical deliverances of ecclesiastical conventions as 
of the Baptists in 1922 and the Presbyterians in 
1923, the pronouncements of organizations like the 
Supreme Kingdom and the Ku Klux Klan, the 
anti-social attitude of the premillennialists, and 
even the assertions of Voliva of Zion City telling 
the world over the radio that the earth is flat.” 
These thitigs are “present, sometimes prevalent, 
and always serious,” but they are not “determina- 
tive. The future is not theirs.’ But let us forget 
the future, about which nobody can prophesy. Let 
us keep to the present. The present “is theirs.” 
To-day the progress in thinking is confined to an 
infinitesimally small number of people. For the 
population as a whole, churchly and unchurchly, 
there has been no change in religious thinking in 
four hundred years. That is what makes their liv- 
ing so scant. Only a few have moved forward. 
The people need brave leaders to liberate them. 
Where are they? 


Three Editors Discuss Church Unity 


A spirited meeting in Lowell, Mass., in which well- 
known speakers give clear distinctions in their pleas 


LOSER UNDERSTANDING and a 

more effective co-operation between 
the churches in doing the world’s work is 
a more urgent need and a more reason- 
able expectation than organic union, was 
the common word of the editors-in-chief 
of. The Congregationalist, The Christian 
Leader and Tum \CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
spoken November 3 in Lowell, Mass., at 
the one hundred and. twenty-third session 
of the North Middlesex .Congregational 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches. The theme for the day 
was “Denominational Comity.” 

“T am convinced that the most vital prob- 
lem that confronts us is not the building up 
of a great so-called liberal fellowship de- 
fined by certain categorical theological and 
critical opinions, but the promotion of a 
kindlier spirit and a more passionate desire 
for understanding between those of all reli- 
gious households,” Dr. William E. Gilroy 
of The Congregationalist wrote in an ad- 
dress which illness prevented him from 
presenting in person at the meeting. Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., of The Christian 
Leader, after explaining the provisions of 
the Joint Statement adopted by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention in Hartford, 
Conn., last month, declared: “The Fellow- 
ship contemplated by the Joint Statement 
is not a fellowship between colorless units 
on a dead level of uniformity. Fellowship 
and the expression of truth are not in 
antagonism. The finest thing we can do 
for fellowship is to be perfectly frank, 
open, honest.” 

The final speaker of the trio of editors 
was Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of THE 
REGISTER, who summed up the apparent 
unanimity of all three: 

“The most pathetic and tragic blunder 
and failure within years is the Lausanne 
conference. Lausanne is a commentary on 
the lack of intelligence in the Christian 
church. When we get the noble pro- 
nouncement of Dr. Gilroy and the explicit 
word of Dr. van Schaick that we give up 
nothing, but are banded together in the 
spirit of liberty, we have an indisputable 
basis, and can go on.” 


A FITTING PLAOH FOR IT 


All Souls Church, Lowell, was a fitting 
place in which to hold such a meeting, 
since it is a living illustration of a federa- 
tion of churehes in which men of different 
minds successfully worship together in 
freedom of speech and thought. Thomas 
_ H. Elliott, president of the conference, 
was in charge of the business session, and 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, of All Souls, presided 
during the discussion, which was opened 
by Dr. Gilroy’s address, read by Rey. Otto 
Lyding of Nashua, N.H. 

“When we come to lay as much stress 
upon liberty and diversity in the pursuit 
and expression of truth as we are now lay- 
ing upon unity and conformity, great 
things may be achieved,” he said. 

Dr. Gilroy thinks that the intensity of 
individuality where religious thought is 
free sometimes constitutes barriers to 
union greater than the barriers which are 
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largely formal and historic, but he can 
see no reason why they should not be 
broken down ultimately. 

“IT am convinced that many in the so- 
ealled liberal churches have very dimly 
and inadequately sensed the transforma- 
tion in spirit and attitude that will have 
to take place before a great advance 
toward unity is possible; and while we 
bring the charges of narrowness and back- 
wardness in this connection almost wholly 
against sectarianism, the fellowships of 
professed freedom have not been entirely 
without blame,” he admitted. 


LOVE BEFORE LIBERTY—@GILROY 


Some of the obstacles in the way of 
unity in the free fellowship were con- 
sidered in Dr. Gilroy’s address. Chief of 
these, he finds, is the sectarian spirit. In 
his search for a liberty which meant a 
breach from the conception of orthodoxy 
as an authoritative system imposing its 
decrees upon the mind and conscience, 
Dr. Gilroy at one time would have entered 
the Unitarian Fellowship but for certain 
conceptions of Christ to which he adhered ; 
and he has always hoped, he said, for a 
larger unity in fellowship, achieved on a 
basis that, without involving compromise 
for either group, would make it possible 
to share more largely and vitally the things 
held in common. 

One difficulty is the question as to what 
constitutes a liberal, since it is almost im- 
possible to establish any exact norm of 
thought and life among them. Dr. Gilroy 
claims that liberalism is a matter of atti- 
tude and spirit rather than a matter of 
theological or critical categories, and for 


,this reason he does not think the term 


liberal should be monopolized on behalf 
of any one professedly advanced group. 
The great task of fellowship is not that 
of establishing an organizational fellow- 
ship, he believes, but the task of promoting 
spiritual contacts and acquaintanceship 
among those of widely differing tempera- 
ment and opinions, yet who are liberal 
enough to enter into these exchanges of 
thought and experience. ns 

“TI see this whole problem of fellowship 
and unity to-day, not so much as one of 
organization as one of unified purpose in 
the vision of love. My friend, Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, thinks that the great need of 
America to-day is religious liberty. I 
think that it is love. When people really 
take time to consider it, love implies some- 
thing much more definite than anything 
else in the universe. If our name of liberal 
means anything to the world, let us make 
it signify that we stand for a new freedom 
in the exercise and practice of love; that 
it is the freedom of larger life and a nobler 
fellowship that we are seeking, and not 
simply the freedom in certain directions 
that seems to us preferable for our own 
group.” 

Dr. Gilroy believes that the great ma- 
jority of Fundamentalists are earnest and 
sincere. They have certain conceptions of 
faith which they do not wish to have 
destroyed. The task is that of leading 
them to see that truth never destroys 


faith, and that truth is found in different 
directions from those they are now pur- 
suing. In closing his address, Dr. Gilroy 
quoted a paragraph or so from Dr. Dieffen- 
bach’s new book on “Religious Liberty.” ' 


In taking up the discussion from the ) 


Universalist point of view, Dr. van Schaick — 


outlined the Joint Statement adopted at 
the Hartford Convention on October 20, 
which, he said, suggested methods of co- 
operation in missionary work, journalism, 
country church work, and in other ways, 


and which laid down principles of co- 


operation and unity with the proviso that 
the acceptance of the report did not com- 
mit the Universalist body to organic union 
or in any way limit Universalist freedom 
of action in dealing with other liberals. 
Dr. van Schaick also quoted at length from 
the address made by Rey. Charles R. Joy, 
fraternal delegate from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to the- Universalist 
General Convention. - 

There are two viewpoints, he said. One, 
that it is the business of liberals to be 
aggressive, militant; that they should 
point out the errors of orthodoxy and of 
modernism ; that they should fight for lib- 
eral theology. In this view the issue to-day 
is between right and wrong theology, and 
unless two be agreed in theological think- 
ing they cannot walk together. The second 
view is that the attempt to bring men 
together on terms of theology has been 
tried unsuccessfully for two thousand 
years; that the real issue is between faith 
and despair, and that men of faith ought 
to unite in the works of brotherhood, in 
industry, among nations and races and 
ereeds. In the Joint Statement, Dr. van 
Schaick believes, are the principles on 
which all future attempts for church unity 
must rest. 

This statement is avowedly Christian, 
but Dr. van Schaick thinks it would not 
exclude those who objected to call them- 
selves Christian, if they lived for others 
instead of for themselves; nor anyone who 
said he did not have faith, if his life ap- 
peared to be a life of faith and the good 
works which come from faith. 


MR. JOY’S FELICITY 


Mr. Joy, who has a particular genius 
as a presiding officer, was especially fe- 
licitous in introducing Dr. Dieffenbach. 
Like Browning, he said, Dr. Dieffenbach 
was “ever a fighter,” and also like Brown- 
ing he “would hate that death bandaged 
his eyes and forbore and bade him creep 
past.” He would hate to slip into the 
peace and security of church unity, creep- 
ing past all of the obstacles in the way. 
He would wish to enter with his eyes 
open. 
rare individuals that numbers his friends 
even among his foes,” he said. 

“Unity, about which we are pleading 
with perferyid eloquence, is already a 
fact,’ Dr. Dieffenbach asserted. “What 
we want is to make it function more 
effectively. Unity is not a principle, but 
the fruition of a principle.’ He quoted 
William Jennings Bryan, that in none of 
Christ’s teachings did he put peace and 
unity in place of truth. 

“If there can be no agreement in the 
principle of truth—not a sectarian phase 
of it—there can be no peace and unity,” 
he continued. “This zeal to get together 
does not move me. Mere gregariousness 


“Dr. Dieffenbach is one of those — 
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; 
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‘things, 


‘day. 
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is not spiritual, but natural.’ When, 
however, men are banded together for a 
holy purpose, such as for the redemption 
of mankind, the preservation of liberty, 
the reconsecration of themselves, they can 
do it, Dr. Dieffenbach believes; but he 
does not see that this has entered into 
the minds of those who urge unity. 
“There is always some blessed blurring 
when these things are presented to us,” 
he explained. 

Dr. Dieffenbach quoted John x. 16, 
which he characterized as the apogee of 
Christ’s impassioned desire for the unity 
of all mankind. The passage runs: “And 
other sheep I have, which are not of this 


' fold: them also I must bring, and they 


shall hear my voice; and there shall be 
one fold, and one shepherd.” Because of 
these words, he said, division arose among 
the Jews, not for lack of reverence for 
Jesus, but that they might weigh these 
that whatever they should do 
would be well done. In his ten years as 
editor of THe Recister, Dr. Dieffenbach 
asserted that he had written no line un- 
friendly to the Congregational or Uni- 
veralist Church or any part of them. 

“Because of our very intimacy I felt 
that we should be quite sure before we 
begin. In principle there can be no diffi- 
culty, but in the application of that prin- 
ciple there are bound to be great 
difficulties, and I protest that none of our 
individuality shall be in the slightest 
impaired. I would fight to the last for 
the Fundamentalist or the Roman Catho- 
lic to be what he wants to be, and I claim 
for myself what I vouchsafe to them. 

“My personal duty in connection with 
unity is to my fellow ministers in my 
household. They are two wings, but they 
are all my brethren. I will stand by 
them, though your large enterprise of 
church unity goes to disaster. Freedom 
in truth and love of the brethren is the 
basis of unity.” Dr. Dieffenbach pointed 
out the impossibility of certain things, 
such as the coalescence of the extreme 
right wing of Congregationalism with the 
left wing of Universalism, or the right 
wing of Universalism with the left wing 
of Unitarianism. 

Hyeryone who thinks is bound to think 
in his own way, Dr. Dieffenbach holds; 
and there has been no such intolerance 
as exists in Christian Protestantism. to- 
Churches are determined to have 
their own way. 

“There is a desire to unite us in things 
which are on one side,’ he declared. “We 
are coming in on equal terms, or we are 
not going to enter. It will be on the prin- 
ciple of mutualism, or Christ’s own Golden 
Rule.” : 


COMMUNION SERVICH 


The discussion was led by Dr. Lorenzo 
D. Case of the First Universalist Church, 


‘Lowell, followed by Rev. William Safford 


Jones, Rev. Otto Lyding, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, and others. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy and Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., to .close the meeting, 
led an impressive Communion service, as- 
sisted by Rev. Frank B. Crandall, Rey. 
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Ernest 8. Treworgy, Rev. Alva J. Shaller, 
and Rey. Isaac Smith, the latter of Grace 
Universalist Church, Lowell, as deacons. 

The Conference, which holds two meet- 
ings each year, decided, after some dis- 
cussion, to hold its June, 1928, sessiou on 
Sunday. Both Littleton and Pepperell ex- 
tended invitations for the TI.enten quiet 
day, which is now one of the accepted 
institutions of this Conference. 

Thomas H. HElliott was continued as 
president, and the following were elected 
as his associates, the committee members 
replacing those who were retired from the 
various boards this year: C. WH. A. Bartlett 
of Chelmsford, Mrs. Frank A. Torrey of 
Groton, Frederic A, Tuttle of Lowell, vice- 
presidents ; Rev. George C. Wright, Lowell, 
secretary emeritus; Miss Caroline Wright, 
Chelmsford, secretary; Joseph A. Har- 
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wood, Littleton, treasurer. Prudential 
committee: Rev. John H. Wilson of Little- 
ton, and Dr. Fred H. Gathercole of Ayer; 
Sunday-school Committee: Mrs. A. H. 
Harrison of Lowell, Mrs. Addison Wood- 
ward of Pepperell, Mrs. Ethel Prouty of 
Littleton; Missionary Work and Church 
Union Committee: Rey. HE. 8. Treworgy, 
Ashby. A rising vote of appreciation for 
Mr. Blliott’s long and loyal service as 
president of the Conference was passed. 
Rey. Otto Lyding was chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations. 

The generous hospitality of the Lowell 
Church at luncheon gave opportunity for 
delegates to have friendly chats at inter- 
mission. Adjournment was at about four 
o’clock. Over two hundred were present, 
representing about fifteen churches in the 
Conference. 


Mrs. Henderson Makes the Decision 


Receives many: letters in reply to her 
request published September 15 


To the Bditor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 
I must not delay longer to thank you 


‘for your most generous response to my 


letter. This is our busy harvest time, and 
there have been few days since I received 
your definitely helpful letter when I have 
not driven a team or mowing machine or 
rake, hay-fork, or header-barge. While I 
could think gratefully of your own letter 
and of others received, there has been 
slight chance for writing. Moreover, since 
I had asked my question in entire good 
faith, I wished to take time enough to con- 
sider carefully the various opinions ex- 
pressed and reach some definite decision. 
First, let me thank you for the kindness 
and the directness of your own personal 
reply. We value your suggestion about our 
daughter’s religious education, for natu- 
rally her welfare is all-important to us, 
and much of the difficulty of decision rose 
from the question as to what would truly 
be best for her in our isolated situation. 
In regard to your decision to publish my 
letter, I can only say that it has brought 
to us so much of inspiration, of spiritual 
companionship, that I could not possibly 
regret your using it as you did. Nor can 
I see that it could do harm in any way, 
for all the people of the Eva community, 
even if by chance they were to read the 
letter, would know in their own minds 
that I might have made the report of the 
revival meeting sound much worse than I 
did and still have been entirely truthful. 
The letters which have come to us in 
response to your kindly suggestion have 
been wonderful. I could not say too much 
in their praise. While opinions have 
differed as widely as the extremes of my 
own thought, the letters as a group have 
been filled with sympathetic understanding 
of what seemed to me a real difficulty, and 
with constructive suggestions for read- 
ing, study, home devotional services, and 
financial management. Generous, temper- 
ate, and forward-looking, these letters have 
seemed to me to express the essential spirit 
of true Christianity. Surely, they have 
come from those whose hearts’ desire is the 
prayer of Jesus: “Thy kingdom come. 


Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven.” 

Never before have I realized so clearly 
the beauty and eternal worth of what Paul 
named “the fruit of the Spirit.” With 
such principles—and such people—you 
should indeed be able to ‘move the world.” 

Perhaps you will wonder about our own 
decision. While several felt that further 
effort to continue our connection with the 
chureh here would be useless, and perhaps 
even dangerous to our own integrity, by 
far the greater number were convinced 
that we should use whatever of light we 
have received for the service of our own 
community. They thought it just possible 
that by remaining in the church we might, 
here and there, through the passing years, 
exert an influence toward a freer, braver, 
more spiritual type of Christianity. So we 
shall take, for the present at least, the 
harder way. No one knows quite so well 
as we do how narrow that way appears; 
how careful must be our footsteps, to zvoid 
the appearance of conformity to prevailing 
opinions without becoming involved in un- 
lovely and useless discussion. Perhaps as 
we go on we shall find the lions chained 
and ourselves guided into that highway 
where even wayfarers like ourselves need 
not go astray. 

Necessarily, details will be determined 
by future developments. But our plan now 
is about like this: I have always felt that 
I could join in worship with any people 
anywhere whose hearts were bowed in 
dependence upon God. So we shall try 
again to join the people here in their morn- 
ing worship. If there is help for us in 
the preaching, we shall try to use it. If 
not, we'll have to let it go. Evenings we 
can use for upbuilding here at home, with 
music of our own choice and the stimu- 
lating religious literature which so many 
have been generous enough to send. 

I have encouraged our little girl to con- 
tinue her work for the Sunday-school, 
playing the piano and taking part in class 
work. We have both tried to have her 
realize that, if she is to represent a liberal 
attitude, she must know the Bible better 
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and apply its teachings more faithfully 
than ever before. (It has long been a 
mystery to me why people who begin to 
bristle at the faintest suggestion that the 
Bible could be anything less than the one 
final and perfect word of God are content 
to know so little about it.) 

As to finances, we have told the steward 
here that if by any generous interpreta- 
tion we can feel that the local church is 
accomplishing anything for the spiritual 
life of the community, we will support 
its work. We shall not contribute to the 
“Budget”—that is, the general conference 
work, while they continue their present 
methods of evangelism, but shall devote at 
least that portion and possibly more, to 
work with which we can sympathize. 

Our action may seem to some like a 
compromise, but I feel assured that it 
will not be so regarded here. I think it 
is true, as several have suggested, that 
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many people are at heart more kindly than 
the creeds to which they think they must 
give assent. Though some may be puzzled, 
I feel that we shall be welcomed, and it 
will be our part to “stand fast” in that 
liberty with which we have been set free. 

Where so much of help has been re- 
ceived, it seems almost ungracious to make 
any distinction. Yet my heart has been 
especially touched by the letters from 
older people, both men and women, those 
who out of a long life’s experience have 
gained peace and tolerance and priceless 
wisdom. I could never tell what these 
letters and all the others have meant to 
our little household, and can only hope 
that the blessing so generously given may 


- be returned in abundant measure. 


Most gratefully yours, 
CaRoLINE A. HENDERSON, 


Eva, OKLAHOMA, 
October 30, 1927. 


Two Thousand Miles Under Canvas 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
II 


T GETTYSBURG, camp was set up in 

an apple-orchard, on the battle-field, 
and just over the wall from the national 
cemetery where Lincoln made his historic 
speech, November 19, 1863. The day fol- 
lowing we went over the battle-grounds. 
On no battle-field in the world has more 
effort and money been expended in the 
way of commemoration and restoration. 
In that battle which saw the Confederacy 
reach high-water mark, 90,000 Federal 
troops were engaged and 85,000 Confeder- 
ates. In the three days’ fight, one-fourth 
of the Federal forces were killed, wounded, 
or reported missing, and one-third of the 
Confederates. Ten thousand men were 
killed outright. Thirty-eight square miles 
are included within the battle-area; 385 
cannon have been mounted, several of 
which spoke in the battle; and 1,296 
monuments and markers have been 
erected, many of them very beautiful and 
impressive. The nation has expended 
$7,000,000 on the park. No spot on Ameri- 
can soil can give one a keener thrill, once 
he visualizes the scenes of desperate valor 
and carnage that occurred there the first 
three days of July, 1863. 

The next day we went on to Washington, 
stopping to visit the Barbara Frietchie 
Cottage, where the flag rent with 
“seam and gash,” which she defiantly 
shook over the head of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, is displayed. Washington is the place 
to which every automobile camper comes 
at last; for here he may erect a perman- 
ent camp, repair and refit; while the 
women (bless their devotion to clean- 
ness!) can carry their loads of clothes to 
the laundry, and over the tubs exchange 
unique experiences gathered all the way 
from Maine to California. And it is at 
the Washington camp that one sees auto- 
mobile camping in all its pristine and 
diversified significance. No two equip- 
-ments are similar. No two automobiles 
have similar designs for carrying baggage. 
One stows a great load on the running- 
boards; another has the heavy load on 


the rear and a light food-chest on the 
running-board; another piles the fenders 
to capacity; a fourth crowds most of the 
baggage into the interior; a fifth utilizes 
the top for tents and suitcases. There 
were trailers for baggage, and trailers for 
sleeping and living; there were house- 
cars, home and custom-made. Some slept 
in the automobile and stowed the baggage 
beneath the car. Some slept on the 
ground, with only a shelter tent over them, 
and had neither stove, table, stools, nor 
much of any other equipment, but these 
were mostly inexperienced and adventur- 
ous youths. Others had an extensive 
wardrobe for use in the city; but these 
and their families were usually the un- 
happy ones, due to the added energy and 
labor required to transport and care for 
surplus baggage. When camping, camp. 
The best equipment is the one which com- 
bines comfort with ease of transportation. 

The automobile tourist soon learns to 
circulate about the various tents gather- 
ing information relative to other camping- 
sites, roads, equipment, and places to visit. 
In this way, at Washington, we learned of 
the Shenandoah Caverns, some distance 
down the Shenandoah Valley, under the 
Blue Ridge. After three days of sight- 
seeing in the city we struck camp one 
morning, crossed the Potomac into Vir- 
ginia, and passed on into the famous 
valley. The route led through scenes of 
never-to-be-forgotten valor, for the Shen- 
andoah was one of the great battle-grounds 
of the Civil War. Up and down that 
fertile granary of the South, Northern and 
Southern armies marched, fought, and 
died. Winchester, Kernstown, New 
Market, Cedar Creek—what memories 
those places arouse of surprise, pitched- 
battle, rout, glory, and despair! Shields, 
Banks, Fremont, “Stonewall” Jackson, 
and General Sheridan are some of the 
names written imperishably in that soil. 
It was over the road we followed from 
Winchester to Cedar Creek that Sheridan 
rode on that famous ride which turned 


half a day’s journey. 
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rout to victory at Cedar Creek. That 
night we camped on a slope opposite th 
Blue Ridge Mountains, and watched. t 


full moon rise over that unique ridge that © 


reaches northeast and southwest for a 
score of miles with hardly a break, while 
a neighboring camper who was touring the 
eountry in a home-made house-car of 
ingenious design told tales of army life 


in the Philippines and on the Mexican 


border. 


In various portions of that celebrated — 


valley, nature has formed underground 
caverns, from one to five miles in extent. 
We had come more than one hundred 
miles to see one of those caves, and the 
journey proved worth while. The guide 
led us down, down into the interior of 
the earth. Skillfully adjusted electric 
lights revealed a brilliance and marvel 
of natural wonders which can only be 
appreciated when seen. There were 
stalactite and stalagmite formations re- 
quiring thousands of years to produce; 
grottoes that shone with the splendor of 
diamonds and multicolored jewels; cas- 
eades in stone; crystal pools; pure white 
glaciers; grotesque figures in infinite 
variety ; a passage that resembled Dante’s 
approach to the Inferno. 

From the Caverns we crossed the Blue 
Ridge near Staunton, a celebrated Con- 
federate base of supplies, and went on up 
the Piedmont Valley to Charlottesville, 
site of the University of Virginia, and of 


-“Monticello,” home of Thomas Jefferson. 


We camped under the shadow of the 
famous “Little Mountain,” on which the 
great statesman erected his home, and 
later paid it a visit. The highest point 
for many miles, its summit crowned with 
mammoth oaks, it commands a view of 
thousands of acres of fields and woods 
once owned by Jefferson’s ancestors, 
grants to them from the King. 

From Charlottesville to Richmond was 
In Richmond we 
made camp in a large grove of ancient 
oak trees, part of a municipal park, and 
not far from the battle-ground of Yellow 
Tavern, where Custer and Stewart fought 


and where Stewart was mortally wounded. ~ 


We were now in the heart of the old 
Confederacy, and everywhere memorials 
and mementos indicated that fact. Jeffer- 
son Davis’ home during the war has been 
made into a Confederate museum, with 
a room devoted to each of the thirteen 
Confederate States. The State Capitol 
is filled with relics of the “War between 
the States,” the term, by the way, used 
in the South to indicate the Civil War. 
In St. Paul’s Church, across the street 
from the Capitol, are the pews where 
Davis and Lee worshiped during the war, 
with a memorial window to Lee. 
the magnificent Confederate Battle Abbey 
and the Veterans’ Home, wave Confeder- 


ate battle flags. In the Veterans’ Home, | 


I interviewed the grizzled old Confeder- 
ates, but that is another story. Statues 
to Lee, Jackson, A. P. Hill, and other 
noted leaders, as well as to the rank and 
file, have been erected in prominent places. 


One sees the site of old Libby Prison and 


Belle Isle Prison, and the national ceme- 
tery between Richmond and the battle- 


Over | 
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field of Seven Pines, where lie more than 
six thousand Union soldiers, most of 
whom died in the prisons, unknown. And 
on Church Hill is the little church where 
Patrick Henry rose in his pew and de- 
clared, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

was on the hottest day of the year 
in that section that we struck camp and 
moved north. We paused a moment 
in historic Fredericksburg at Marye’s 
Heights, where thousands of Burnside’s 
soldiers were mowed down by the Con- 
federate fire on that fatal day, December 
18; 1862, when they tried to carry the 
stone wall, much of which is still stand- 
ing. We also made a detour to Salem 
Church and Chancellorsville, the scene 
of General Hooker’s disastrous repulse, 
and of the shooting of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son by his own men. Crossing the Rap- 
pahannock River we were in Washington 
four hours after leaving Richmond, having 
covered the distance somewhat quicker 
and easier than the Federal forces did; 
for it took four years, hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives, and untold treasure to get 
to the Confederate capital. 

We had camped on historic soil, and 
traveled through entrancing scenes, but 
the most beautiful spot of all remained 
to be occupied. After a long day’s drive 
up through New Jersey we reached Engle- 
wood on the Palisades, and found a camp 
there overlooking the Hudson twelve miles 
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north of lower New York City. After a 
day spent among the huge buildings of 
the city and at the Aquarium, we crossed 
the river at the Dykeman Street Ferry 
and followed the Boston Post Road 
through Connecticut to New London, 
camping in Riverside Park, a municipal 
reservation, and abreast of the Thames 
and the course of the annual Yale-Harvard 
boat races. 

Work—yes. Hard work, with two hours 
breaking camp and two hours pitching 
camp, and driving in between; but ii was 
labor that paid ample dividends. Historic 
cities, monuments, and public works, 
lovely countrysides, vast apple orchards, 
acre on acre of tomatoes ready for har- 
vesting, world-famous battle-fields, water- 
courses known not so much for scenic 
beauty as for the strategic value they 
played in mighty battle-maneuvers, people 
generous and hospitable—we can recall 
but one person who in any way failed in 
friendliness and courtesy, and he was an 
overworked traffic officer—human nature 
as it appears under canvas, our own in- 
cluded,-—these were only some of the 
dividends. : 

And we might add, for the information 
of any who may wish anotier year to take 
up the trail of the camp, that our total 
expense was something under $100—about 
what we would have spent had we re- 
mained at home. 


Catholic Laymen Cannot Speak 
for Their Church 


OVERNOR ALFRED BF. SMITH has 
disclaimed responsibility for all doc- 
trines or official statements that in the 
slightest incline toward governmental 
favor for Roman Catholicism. Without 
reservation, he is for absolute separation 
of church and state. His letter was as 
notable for its liberality of sentiment and 
adherence to American ideals as for its 
divergence from the encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII. and from other authentic if 
not authoritative pronouncements of the 
hierarchy. ; 
But unfortunately, Catholic laymen 
speak only for themselves; they cannot 
speak for their institution. Rev. Robert 
Russell Wicks, who is minister of the 
Second Congregational Church in Holyoke, 
Mass., says this in The Christian Century, 
after pleading for an intelligent and 
friendly understanding between the two 
great divisions of Christendom. He ex- 
plains that, contrary to the practice in 
Protestant churches, Roman Catholic lay- 
men have no voice in any of the councils 
of their church. He continues thus wiih 
his intelligent and searching analysis: 


It is only fair to say that we should 
all be more willing to trust Catholics in 
office if their own church would trust 
them, and allow them to share with priest 
and prelate in the conduct and manage- 
ment of that great institution. As it is, 
we do not know, and no layiuan like 
Governor Smith can know, whether the 
powerful authorities of the Catholic 


Church here and abroad really agree with 
the sentiments which he has so splendidly 
expressed. History has taught us that 
the. Catholic Church has been willing to 
promote its ends through the exercise of 
political control. The pronouncements of 
various popes to this effect, recorded in 
Mr. Marshall’s Atlantic article, may not 
have “dogmatic force,” but they indicate 
a type of thought about church and state 
which has more than once showed itself 
a real peril in a free world. The com- 
paratively recent separation of church and 
state in France indicates the difference 
between the thought of the Vatican and 
the thought of ordinary church members 
like Governor Smith. Even now, Europe 
suspects that the present secretary of 
state at the Vatican is seeking to en- 
courage Catholic parties in various coun- 
tries, like the Catholic party in the 
government of Germany. No one knows; 
and there is just the trouble. How ean 
we know when'even able laymen like the 
Governor of New York are excluded from 
representation in the councils of the 


* Chureh? 


Democracy suspects the methods of 
autocracy—always has and always will, 
because secrecy breeds suspicion. That 
is a psychological law. For political in- 
fluence does not need to be exercised by 
open dictation to a holder of government. 
office. Political influence is always far 
more subtle than that. Political pressure 
ean be brought to bear that can make a 
well-meaning and honest man in office 
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Death of Dr. Crothers 


Pre-eminent Unitarian and famous essay- 
ist was seventy years of age. 

The sudden death of Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., Wednesday afternoon, November 9, 
has removed one of the most distinguished 
figures from the ministry of the Unitarian 
fellowship and from the present-day world 
of letters. Dr. Crothers returned Novem- 
ber 4 from Topeka, Kans., where he ad- 
dressed the Conference of the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals, and was 
in his pulpit at the First Parish Church 
in Cambridge, Sunday, November 6. His 
death, three days later, followed a heart 
attack. 

The survivors are Mrs. Crothers, who 
was Miss Louise M. Bronson of Santa 
Barbara, Calif.; two sons, Dr. Bronson 
Crothers of Cambridge, and Gordon 
Crothers of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company; and three daughters: Margery 
Crothers of the Boston Family Welfare 
Society, Katharine F., and Helen Crothers, 
the latter two engaged in hospital social 
work in New York. 

Dr. Crothers was born June 7, 1857, in 
Oswego, Ill He was graduated from 
Wittenberg College, Ohio, and Princeton, 
finishing at Princeton when he was seven- 
teen years old. After two years at Union 
Theological Seminary, he entered the 
Presbyterian ministry, but left his first 
settled parish, at Santa Barbara, to study 
at Haryard Divinity School, from that 
time associating himself with the Unita- 
rian fellowship. Before accepting the 
charge at Cambridge in 1894, Dr. Crothers 
had served the Unitarian churches at 
Brattleboro, Vt., from 1882 to 1886 and at 
St. Paul, Minn., from 1886 to 1894. 

The peculiar genius of Dr. Crothers as 
an author, lecturer, and contributor to 
The Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals 
has left a deep impress on the American 
public at large. A more extended estimate 
of Dr. Crothers’ life will appear in a later 
issue of THr REGISTER. 


utterly helpless to do what he wants to 
do. When an American cardinal an- 
nounced through all the churches under 
his jurisdiction that opposition should be 
encouraged to the child labor amendment, 
we know the effect on legislators was 
something entirely different from the in- 
fluence of a layman expressing that opin- 
ion. When a great institution trains its 
people from childhood in obedience to 
authority, a prelate of that church has an 
organized force that can sway votes as 
no similar Protestant organization, trained 
in individual freedom, could ever do or 
would want to do. 

The press and the stage in this country 
feel perfectly free to criticize the Protes- 
tant Church and clergy, and publish abroad 
their faults. It should be so. This is all 
healthy and robust—but very one-sided. 
No paper that cares about its circulation, 
no theater that cares about its box re- 
ceipts, will venture to set forth the faults 
of the Catholic Church, which are cer- 
tainly as outstanding as the faults of the 
Protestants. They recognize that a force 
of opposition can be swayed against them 

(Continued on page 918) 
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& Children’s Book Week 


Give a Book 


For any child, what better gift can there be than a book? Give a boy, 
or a girl, a book of the right kind, and you put into his hands keys which 
can unlock the doors of a heavenly kingdom, rich in boundless delights, 


wherein he can wander at his own sweet will. 


Whether the volume be- 


stowed be poetry, history, biography, science, or a story-book, only provided 
that it be writtén with art and sympathy, it will prove a magic carpet 
whereby the youthful reader may find himself transported far over count- 
less leagues of land and sea. Give a child a book, and you say to him, in 


William Blake’s immortal phrase: 


I give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball; 

It will bring you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Set in Jerusalem’s wall. 


For Little Tots 


Goosn-Town Tans. By Alice Lawton. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 


Mother Goose is the grandmother of all 
children’s books. This book tells how the 
Mother Goose rhymes came to be written, 
a matter of information that old as well 
as young will wish to know. Alice Lawton 
raises the curtain and shows us all the 
doings of Goose Town. Father Goose was 
the rubicund grocer to whose shop came 
all the boys and girls. Once in the shop, 
they stayed to listen to Father Goose, who 
told them all about what had happened 
in the town in by-gone days. Mother 
Goose often added a tale of her own; 
and she was the one who finally wrote 
down the jingles and legends as we have 
them to-day. An excellent map of Goose 
Town, with all the notable places desig- 
nated, heads the book. Miss Lawton has 
given the exact touch necessary to make 
realistic famous Old Mother Goose. We 
commend her for the original idea and for 
the real benefit she has done the fine old 
story-teller. 


A TreasuRY OF TALES FOR LiITTLY FOLKS. 
Selected and edited by Marjory Bruce. With 
eight full-page color plates and one hundred 
line drawings. By Honor C. Appleton and 
Nora Fry. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $38.00. 


Thirty-five old favorites are here, con- 
veniently under one cover, where loving 
eyes may always find them. MHenny- 
Penny, Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp, 
Cinderella, Jack and the Bean-Stalk, The 
Ugly Duckling, Puss in Boots, ete. Our 
heart warms to them all, and, guided by 
fond remembrance, we should like to put 
the book into the hands of every reading 
ehild. The illustrations fulfill our re- 
membered dreams. 


Tun PopoyprR FAMILY. By Hthel Oalvert 
Phillips. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75, 


Aunt Amelia, when little Ellen came to 
pay her a visit, moved downstairs a whole 
family who lived in her attic, to be 
Ellen’s playmates. The family lived in 


A.B. H. 


a Little Red Doll-House. Their name was 
Popover, and a more interesting family 
no little girl ever met or loved. Mr. Pop- 
over -was a charming clothespin; Mrs. 
Popover, a little china doll; Velvetina, one 
of the children, was named for a bright 
red dress; and Baby Looloo Popover was 
a little, fat glass bottle. Ellen fell captive 
to their charms, different as they were, 
and Miss Phillips’ delightful pen has filled 
the book with their whimsical good times. 


LoNGLEGS THE HERON, 
Burgess. 
$1.75, 


Longlegs the Heron is the fourth and 
last of the “Smiling Pool” series. In it we 
meet many old friends beloved by children 
readers to whom the Smiling Pool is in- 
deed a real pool, and to whom Mr. Bur- 
gess’s delightfully named animals are real 
personages. Who can fail to see Plunger 
the Hawk, Rattles the Kingfisher, Long- 
legs the Heron, the instant they are so 
named? So large and black is the print 
that small readers will delight to read for 
themselves the adventures of Longlegs, 
that wary old fisherman who, for all his 
patience, sometimes loses his dinner; of 
the natural enmity between him and Peter 
Rabbit, which was smoothed over by Peter’s 
good offices in time of Longlegs’ trouble. 
Mr. Burgess is a master hand at animal 
character sketches; and to him the fortu- 
nate children of to-day owe stores of 
accurate natural history, imbibed through 
his clever tales. 


By Thornton W. 
Boston; Little, Brown & Company. 


Tun Toy SHorp. By Maud Lindsay. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. $1.50. 


In this new book, by one of the most 
charming of juvenile writers, Maud Lind- 
say, are many lifelike, jolly little boys 
and girls who have the best of times with 
the most enchanting toys. All these gay 
toys come from the Toy Shop—better 
than the best you’ve ever seen—and kept 
by a sweet old lady who includes in her 
wares everything to please the hearts of 
children, from porcelain swans to red 
velocipedes. Also, many suggestions for 
games are included in this delightful book. 
Illustrations in color by Miss Young will 
charm all children. F. M. 


‘ 
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FRIENDLY ANIMAL SToRY-BOOK. By Walter L. 
Hervey and Melvin Hiv. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $1.00. : 


Little folks will listen with wide-open - 


eyes to these stories. Many of the jingles 
have a familiar ring, such as the straw ox 
with the coat of tar; Tennyson’s Little 
Baby, and the Child’s Thought of a Star. 
The print is excellent; and the illustra- 
tions, with which nearly every page is 
garnished, are exceptionally fine. 

Fanciful Tales for Children, by the same 
authors and publishers, tells why certain 
camels have two humps instead of one, 
why the peacock has scales on his feet, 
and how an elf invented the first umbrella. 
In addition, stories which have stood the 
test of time follow: “Golden Hair and the 
Three Bears; Eugene Field’s “A Dutch 
Lullaby,’ and Stevenson’s “Bed in Sum- 
mer.” Many animated illustrations make 
the stories real. 


La-LA Man IN Music LAnD. By Colleen 
Browne Kilner. Illustrated by Oarmen L. 
Browne. Boston: Lothrop, Lee € Shepard Oo. 
$1.50. 


By means of this beguiling book, the 
author hopes to interest and instruct 
young children in music. Sprightly little 
La-La Man is the guide to Music Land, 
and any little child who follows him will 
learn of lines and spaces and notes and 
clefs, and all his other secrets. Rhymes 
and clever illustrations lure the child on, 
until, before he knows he is expected to 
learn anything, he knows so much that 
the dreaded way to Music Land has be- 
come a smooth path of pleasure. 


LirrLe Lucy’s WONDERFUL GLOBE. 
lotte M. Yonge. Illustrated by Anne Merriam 
Peck. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 


When Little Lucy was convalescing from 
scarlet fever, she amused herself with 
globes, and Mother Bunch, housekeeper and 
nurse, told her that maps are countries, 
full of fields and cities and houses, and 
that in all the countries are little boys and 
girls, as well, of course, as the less interest- 
ing grown-ups. How the countries differ, 
and how the boys and girls in them differ, 
is the subject matter of this little book. 
The quaint illustrations are instructive. 


By Char- 


Coat TAILS FROM THE Pockn"Ts or Happy 
Giant. By Ethel and Frank Owen. New 
York; The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


The Happy Giant of the Sky had a big 
heart. For that reason he liked every- 
body and everybody liked him. Besides 
having a big heart, he had a great many 
big pockets in his yellow suit, and just as 
many big pockets in his green suit. Why? 
Because in each pocket he kept a story, 
and he had so many stories that he had 
to have many pockets to hold them—just 
the kind of stories little folks like, too, 
about Brownies and Singing Sands and 
Chocolate Mother-Cats, and many other 
things that live in the land called Imagina- 
tion. So clear is the print of this book 
that small people may read for them- 
selves; so strong is the paper that little 


fingers may handle the pages with no fear — 


of tearing them; and so happy are the 


illustrations that small readers are in- 


stantly happier for looking at them. 
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For Boys and Girls 


, ‘UNCLE Sam’s ANIMALS. By Frances Mar- 
_garet Fow. New York: The Century Oo. 


$2.00. 


In her preface, the author tells us that 
to-day Uncle Sam is interested in every 
living thing, from an elephant to creatures 
so $mall they cannot be seen without a 
microscope, and that our same Uncle Sam 
owns and cares for animals from every 
part of the globe. Miss Fox has long been 
a prime favorite with children and with 
those fortunate grown-ups to whom child- 
hood is not a closed book. Just as her 
pen children are live boys and girls, so 


_ these animal characters, in their relations 


to the human -race they love and serve, 
are stamped with individuality. Who can 
fail to feel a keen interest in dogs, doing 
their valiant work in the north; in cats 
guarding government mail-bags from mice 
and rats; in army mules, navy cows, oxen, 
camels, horses—all on the government 
payroll? But when these clever tales 
convince us that each cat, dog, mule, 
horse, is a distinct personality, our in- 
terest mounts to admiration and astonish- 
ment. Fortunate readers will rejoice that 
Miss Fox’s understanding pen has sketched 
Balto, the Dog That Saved Nome’s chil- 
dren; Jack, Overseas, Dog of the Bass 
Drum; Molly Deer and Her Baby of Yel- 
lowstone Park; Barney, Gene, and Tom, 
and the many other “animal persons” be- 
tween the covers of this satisfying book. 


Srories or Swiss CHILDREN. By Johanna 
Spyri. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Oom- 
pany. 

Children always welcome a new Spyri 
book; just why, an adult cannot ex- 
actly explain. It would seem that Jo- 
hanna Spyri has acquired the knack of 
writing for smaller boys and girls. At 
all events, the children call for her stories, 
and will listen as long as their parents 
will read, though more than one father 
and mother will confess to the enigma 
expressed in the beginning of this review. 
Stories for Children is a pretty big book 
for little children. It contains no less 
than ten stories of from six thousand to 
eight thousand words in length. The 
stories are full of description, and related 
with the true foreign setting which appeals 
to youthful readers or listeners. 
is the tale of “Toni, the Little Wood 
Carver.” ‘Toni has a desperate experience 
herding sheep on the mountain, goes to 
the hospital, meets a benefactress who 
makes it possible for him to learn wood- 
carving, and eventually prospers. Other 

talks are “Little Miss Grasshopper,” “Jo, 

the Little Machinist,” “Moni, the Goat- 
boy,” “Tiss, a Little Alpine Waif.” A 
dozen illustrations in color add interest. 


By James A. 
New York: 


THe MAxkers or AMERICA, 
Woodburn and Thomas F. Moran. 
Longmans, Green and Co. $1.50. 

School-children need supplementary read- 
ing as much as students in college; and 
there is a field for such books. Who Made 
America will be classed with this litera- 
ture, for it tells of the men and women 
who created the United States: its govern- 
ment, industries, inventions, buildings, and 
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the like. The entire field is covered from 
Washington to Edison, and includes an 
unusually large number of notable men 
and women. While each career is, of 
necessity, treated briefly, the survey . is 
comprehensive and generally accurate. 
Illustrations in large numbers add to the 
value of the descriptions. 


By Frank H. Potts. New 


$1.75. 

The colorful jacket picturing a “sure- 
enough” pirate, pistol and knife stuck in 
his sash; at his feet, chests and bags of 
gold ready to bury on the desert island; 
in the background his galleon, sails set for 
further adventures, would make any boy’s 
hair stand on end with eagerness to be in 
on the old scoundrel’s secrets. Adventure, 
mystery, hairbreadth escapes, all these are 
between the covers, it goes without saying. 
A pirate story is a pirate story. This one 
is well told, and lives up to its traditions. 


PiRATH PLUNDER. 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


ANNBETJE AND Her WaAMILy. By Dorothy Ly- 
man Leech. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.26. 

Little Annetje is the next to the young- 
est child in a family of six. The home life 
of this well-to-do Dutch family in New 
Amsterdam is told in a sprightly and in- 
teresting manner. The Van Kassans were 
wealthy and important people, and their 
simple home life was varied by many feast 
days. Especially was the feast of St. 
Nicholas loved by the children, when they 
all put their shoes outside the door for the 
good saint to fill with gifts. The skating 
on the canals, the picnics in summer, and 
the wonderful Kermis and many other 
festivals gave color and variety to their 
lives. Finally, the desire to see Holland 
again leads the father to embark for a 
visit with his wife and the younger chil- 
dren. They never return to New Amsfer- 
dam, ag the English soon after take pos- 
session. It was a time of lavish house- 
hold plenishing, of costly clothing, and 
overabundant food—an interesting picture 
of the early Dutch settlers. 
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THE QumnST OF THH MOON VisH. By O. Bedell 
Monroe and W. Don Harrison. New York: 
William Morrow & Company. $1.75. 

Three adventurous boys start out to 
eatch the Moon Fish, about which strange 
legends have been told. ‘They have all 
kinds of ill-luck, supposedly brought by 
the evil spell of the great fish, but they 
still persist in pursuing it, in spite of 
warnings from a half-breed Indian. Un- 
deterred by incredible mishaps, the boys 
keep on up the Cheboygan River, and 
there meet the game warden, who helps 
and advises them. Two of the boys are 
captured and nearly killed by a crazy 
half-breed, in revenge for their pursuit 
of the Moon Fish; but they are rescued 
at the usual crucial moment by their 
friends. A tale full of action which the 
average boy will find absorbing. 


Tun Macic Tooru, AND OTHER TALES FROM 
THH AMAZON. By Hlsie Spicer Hells. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 


These twenty-six stories will be enjoyed 
as having the charm of our own fairy 
tales, with a different slant, characteristic 
of the South American Indians. The ex- 
planations of how the Flood began, how 
sleep came, and how the races got their 
color, are: unique and amusing. These 
Indians had a childlike faith; and their 
legends are tinged with the idea of a 
Great Father overruling the world, of a 
Flood which wiped out most of the race, 
and of the coming of a Great Teacher 
who helped men to live righteously. 

All of these folk-lore tales bring the 
bird-and-beast world into friendly com- 
munication with the lives of human 
beings. Illustrated in black and white by 
Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. 


EVELI AND Bunt. By Johanna Spyri. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 60 cents. 

In Lveli and Beni, this popular writer 
for younger boys and girls has written 
again of Swiss child life. The author 
describes the children in the story with 
the same painstaking care and insight she 
used in Heidi and other popular works. 
Eveli, child of a farmer who had no par- 
ticular welcome for girls, keeps away from 
her father and big brothers. She finds a 
friend in Beni, a little cripple, who even- 
tually goes to a hospital for treatment. 
There she visits him, cheering the long 
days with flowers and songs. In course 
of time her father discovers the real char- 
acter of his child. And so the story con- 
cludes as all good stories should. 


INDIAN History For Youne Fouxs. By F. 


S. Drake. With many illustrations and decora- 
tions by Henry Pitz. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $8.00. 


This history, for nearly fifty years the 
accepted authority of the conquest of the 
Indians on this continent, has recently 
been augmented by valuable material. 
These tales of the Indians, from the old 
warriors of long ago to the Indians of 
to-day, cannot fail to appeal to the im- 
agination of all young readers alive to the 
interest of the ever-shifting current of 
Indian affairs as a vital part in the his- 
tory of this country. 
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In Their Teens 


TRADE WIND. By Cornelia Meigs. With 
eight illustrations in color by Henry Pitz. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 


The $2,000 Beacon Hill Bookshelf prize 
story. Trade Wind opens with eighteen- 
year-old David Dennison, fretting under 
the monotony of his New England life, at 
a time just preceding the American Revo- 
lution. A swift turn of the wheel of fate, 
in the form of a message from his long- 
absent father, takes him without warning 
from the calm which benumbs him, and 
heads him straight for years of adventure. 
In encounters with smugglers, pirates, 
and savages, while he is sailing as super- 
cargo on the Anna Maria, he gets his full 
share of thrills. The tale pictures, how- 
ever, not only a boy’s zestful participation 
in the driving life of the high seas, but 
also a boy’s deep loyalty to a cause to 
which his father had pledged his life. 
The Anna Maria returned to Boston in 
time to let the guns she had brought from 
overseas boom defiance from Breed’s Hill; 
in time to enable David, as well as others 
of her crew, to render gallant account in 
the service of his country. 


In THE RANKS OF OLD Hickory.: By Hdwin 
L. Sabin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.75. 


A healthy, normal boy has a right to de- 
mand plenty of excitement in the literature 
he selects. This book will furnish all he 
can comfortably digest, since it deals with 
the campaigns of Andrew Jackson in the 
early years of the nineteenth century 
against the Creek Indians, and later 
against the jealous foreign powers of the 
young United States. These stirring times 
are seen through the eyes of Andrew Jack- 
son Craig, a youth who escapes the general 
slaughter at Fort Mims by the Creeks, and 
manages to make his way to the Tennessee 
Riflemen, with whom he casts his lot. 
After the Creeks are conquered, while 
“Old Hickory” is waiting to start for 
Pensacola, that hotbed of foreign intrigue, 
young Andrew hears that his parents are 
alive and at Pensacola. The General al- 
lows the impatient lad to proceed ahead 
alone. As may easily be guessed, the 
expedition is by no means lacking in dan- 
ger; but we find Andy at the end of the 
story rejoicing in the reunion with his 
parents and the victory of General Jack- 
son, which brings to a close the War of 1812. 


Soapsups’ Last Year. By Hthel Comstock 
Bridgman. New York City: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

There is a fascination about boarding- 
school stories; and this book may appeal 
to those readers whose schooldays are in 
the past, as well as to those who are now 
in their teens. The members of Miss 
Austin’s school are genuine, normal girls; 
enthusiastic, active, loyal, and good sports. 
Soapsuds is a delight, witty and amusing. 
She is adored by her friends, and will be 
greatly enjoyed by her readers, young and 
old. The midnight feasts, the dreaded 
“exams,” the occasional invitations, are 
all depicted in an interesting way; but 
best of all is the chummy, intimate school- 
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life, with the fun and lively give-and-take 
intercourse of healthy, happy girlhood. 
Although the girls moan at lessons and 
restrictions at times, when Commence- 
ment finally arrives, they are sad enough at 
leaving school and congenial companions. 
Soapsuds disguises her tears under a pre- 
tense of “hay-fever,” but she feels that 
her last year has been one of the golden 
spans of youth that can never be relived. 


THE RIDER IN THE GREDN MASK. By Rupert 
Sargent Holland. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.00. 


The Revolutionary War provides an 
unceasing -field for writers of adventure 
for boys. And each succeeding generation 
reads the stories with an interest that 
never tires. In one sense those seven 
years, during which the patriot Americans 
fought for their liberties, are the most 
stirring in our national history. Harvey 
Blynn is the boy hero and his adventures 
are related from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the evacuation of Philadelphia 
by the British. Captured by a band of free- 
lance fighters, confined on a ship which is 
taken by a French privateer, he finally gets 
to France, where, in the approved way, he 
meets Benjamin Franklin. He returns to 
America with young Lafayette. The ro- 
mance is enlivened by a description of 
Harvey’s search for his missing father, 
and by the appearance of a horseman in 
a green mask who saves his life several 
times. The story has a well-concealed 
climax, 


HEROES oF MODERN ADVENTURE. By T. C. 
Bridges and H. Hessell Tillman. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. $2.00. 


KXvery boy passes through the age when 
he would like to embark on some such 
adventures as Henry M. Stanley had in 
Africa, or as Colonel Lindbergh had in 
crossing the Atlantic. Perhaps mature 
men, too, retain vestiges of that desire. 
In this book, author and publishers have 
gathered adventures of nineteen modern 
explorers. Each is a record of heroic en- 
deavor, comparing well with those of 
earlier days. Between these covers one 
may read of Amundsen and Stefansson ; 
ltosita Forbes; Skipper Gowen; Michael 
Hedges; Grenfell, hero of Labrador; 
Lawrence, renowned for exploits in 
Arabia ; Roger Pocock, who went by horse- 
back from British Columbia to Mexico 
City; and Colonel Lindbergh. ‘True ad- 
venture, high courage, and useful dis- 
coveries of one sort or another charac- 
terize the chapters. 


Berry JANE OF THE CHHER SHOP. 
Cook Barrett. 
ard Co. $1.50. 


Betty is the popular manager of a tea- 
room at an inn, which, due to her cheerful 
manner, has acquired the name “House of 
Smiles.” Her mission in life seems to be 
to help people get the most out of life, and 
out of each other, also. But she is human, 
not without her faults, and meets with 
mishaps as most of us do. The story is 
human, is touched with originality, and 
has a plot that will carry girl readers on 
to the conclusion. 


By Ethel 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 


* Company. 
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PATRICIA AND THE OTHER GIRLS. 
guerite Murphy. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. ; 


In Patricia and the Other Girls we have — 


here a good picture of life in a well- 
organized girls’ camp. When girls of vary- 
ing dispositions are brought daily into 
close contact, things are bound to happen, 
pleasant and unpleasant. How Patricia 
and her bosom friends, Joyce and Saily, 


met these emergencies forms a pleasing” 


though rathér commonplace story. In the 
rush of modern times, when our young 
people seem to have so little leisure for 
reading, it is questionable whether a book 
of this type is really worth while, not- 
withstanding the fact that -the characters 
are well worked out and the story not dull. 


JANNY. By Jane Abbott. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75. 

Janny did not want to leave her foster 
parents in their home in a remote cor- 
ner of the Canadian woods, and go with 
her newly-discovered uncle back to the 
“States.” But no normal girl could help 
but feel interested at the prospect of living 
in a luxurious home with young cousins 
of her-own age. It was therefore a rude 
awakening when Janny discovered that the 
young people in the new home regarded 
her coming as an intrusion and were too 
absorbed in their own affairs to care 
whether she was happy or not. How 
Janny conquered her loneliness and made 
a place for herself in the family circle 
makes a wholesome, interesting story for 
girls in their “teens.” 


CapraIn CHAP. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

If one wants to know the things that 
could happen to three boys when the head 
of their school is ill and they have a 
chance to take a trip on a tug-boat, read 
Captain Chap, by Frank Stockton. Owing 
to an unforeseen chain of incidents and 
accidents (and the latter were not in the 
minority), the trip lengthened into weeks. 
After weathering shipwreck, attacks by 
alligators, panthers, and thieves, to say 
nothing of other nerve-racking adventures, 
it is with a sigh of relief that one finds 
the trio homeward bound, safe and sound. 
A book for a boy who likes thrills and 
wants many of them. 


Books Received 


Tun REGICIDE’S CHILDREN. By Aline Havard. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

A Boy of THH OLD Frencu West. By Ori- 
son Robbins. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.75. 

Pptmr Hap Courace. By Claude M. Fuess. 
Boston : Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.75. 

Two GIRLS AND Two TREASURES. By Agnes 
Miller. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 

THe Secret or Scarmp Acres. By M. 
Jacqueline Gilmore. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 

MicuaArt Srrocorr. By Jules Verne. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Seribner 


Series for Young People. $1.00. ~ 
Tue Forrunats CaLamMiry. By “Pansy.” 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 


$1.75. 


By Mar- — 
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OUR CHILDREN 


“Home-Keeping Hearts” 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


They were all camped on the floor in 
Shirley Rose’s room, munching popcorn 
and cheese straws and olives and fudge— 
the six girls who were “left-overs” after 
the Thanksgiving exodus. They talked 
and laughed a great deal to bolster up 
the myth that they were having just as 
much fun as the home-flocking girls of 
Stanton School. But the merry-making 
was of the surface variety, and now and 
then even vivacious Shirley Rose Ham- 
mond moved lightly as if skating on thin 
ice. : 5 

Cynthia Wayne and “Billie” Blythe had 
just finished singing forty-seven green 
bottles entirely off the wall, and Cynthia 
remarked, a bit out of breath, “To-morrow 
night we’ll be like the bottles, one less. 
For Mary Grace won’t be here.” 

The quiet little girl with the rosy 
cheeks and eager blue eyes flushed as she 
always did when people looked at her. 
Mary Grace Grant was new at Stanton’s. 
Nobody felt acquainted with her, and she 


“was not the sort who attracted attention 


or admiration on sight. Her father, a 
small-town physician, had recently formed 
a partnership in the city. So, while her 
family went through the ordeal of house- 
hunting and moving, Mary Grace had been 
sent to Stanton’s and lived in the dormi- 
tory with other out-of-town girls. 

Whispered rumors had been circulated 
that the new girl had cried every single 
night. And while Shirley Rose from Ari- 
zona and Virginia Mason from Wyoming 
shrugged over such childishness, secretly 
they sympathized. 

Not one of them but remembered the 
red-eyed past, the keen pangs of those 
first days—and nights—away from home. 
Indeed, little Billie Blythe of “San An- 
tone” had never yet gathered courage to 
bring’ forth her picture gallery of the 
family and display it openly. 
painful. Maybe sometimes in the indefinite 
future, the “Texas Bluebonnet” thought 
she could salute her photograph family 
with gay good-mornings, as did Joyce 
Warner, who had three sisters, or Vir- 
ginia with her four brothers. They and 
the older girls declared the counterfeits 
of “the folks” lent them morale even in 
the face of the preholiday “exams” or 
unjust quizzes. 

So, though Mary Grace blushed now 
when five pairs of eyes were leveled at 
her, she sensed the warm feeling beneath 
the girlish banter, and found herself ap- 
pealing timidly: 

“Tt’s so silly, to be homesick, isn’t it? 
when I haven’t even seen our new house. 
It’s about six miles out Colorado Boule- 
vard, and Mother says there’s a beautiful 
mountain view. And room for a tennis 
court, and even Sir Galahad—he’s my 
pony.” 

She joined in the ripples of laughter 


It was too. 


that eddied round her, and went on more 
confidently : ; 

“But I’ve worried because Mother isn’t 
strong, and I know she needs me. Of 
course, she had help moving, but—Any- 
way, Father is coming for me in the morn- 
ing, and I’m so thankful to be going home 
for Thanksgiving,’ she ended with a little 
sigh. 

“lucky child,” said pretty Shirley Rose 
carelessly. “But we'll survive, won’t we, 
girls? Turn our linings inside out, grin 
and bear it, keep a stiff upper lip, buck 
up—oh, all the other pretty mottoes !” 

“It’s pretty easy to advise other folks 
when it’s their trouble and you’re happy 
as a June bug.” Cynthia’s merry brown 
eyes were unnaturally solemn. She hadn’t 
told a soul about her letter from home 
that day. Of course, Mother’s cold would 
not develop into “flu,” and of course, her 
little sister would have only a light attack 
of whooping cough. Just the same— 

“Here. Have’ the last piece of fudge,” 
begged Billie, who felt somehow that this 
erumb of comfort was in order. 

“Oh, goodness! lLet’s not hold post- 
mortems!” urged Virginia with a shake 
of dusky curls. “Let’s do stunts. It’s a 
whole hour till the warning bell. I’m so 
full of fudge I need exercise.” Where- 
upon she hopped up, seized a sofa cushion, 
and hurled it at Joyce. 

“Not a soul near to hear us. Marvelous 
chance for a little rough-and-tumble,” de- 
cided Shirley Rose, and dived head-on into 
Billie. After a rumple-and-muss romp that 
would have limbered up a mummy, order 
was restored and the proposed stunts 
proceeded. 

“While we're getting our breath, Shirley 
Rose will say some ‘pomes,’” Joyce an- 
nounced saucily. 

“What about my breath?” demanded 
Shirley Rose. “I'll give the Ballad of 
John Silver by Masefield. Pirate stuff, 
chillun!” Then in dramatie accents she 
related how = 


“We'd a big black Jolly Roger 
Flapping grimly at the fore, 
And we sailed the Spanish waters 
In the happy days of yore.” 


On went the thrilling account of gory 
adventure : 


“She was boarded, she was looted, 
She was scuttled till she sank ; 

And the pale survivors left us 
By the medium of the plank.” 


Finally: 


“The schooners and their merry crew 
Are laid away to rest, 

A little south of sunset 
In the Islands of the Blest.” 


Then with an expression of pleasant 
duty done, Shirley Rose sat back to enjoy 
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herself, saying, “Now our Southern 
charmer will do her stuff. Fellow left- ° 
overs, I present to you the Bird Girl whose 
whistle fools even ‘Hiawatha’s chickens.’ ” 

Billie made futile attempts to keep her 
pretty lips pursed. 

“T can’t laugh and whistle si—simul- 
taneously,” she drawled. “If you-all turn 
off your eyes, I’ll try.” 

“When they had laughed till Virginia 
declared she was “all out of giggles,” the 
Bird Imitator carried on. After the first 
soft trills, nobody wanted to laugh for 
fear of missing a note. The silver bugle 
of the meadow lark, the robin’s cheery 
call, the chickadee’s familiar notes, the 
tanager’s trill, the mocking bird’s varied 
repertoire, these and many more Billie 
mimicked delightfully. 

Mary Grace fixed wide, admiring eyes 
on the dainty little Texan. But Cynthia 
was next. She had ambitions as a commer- 
cial artist and cartoonist. After a dash to 
her room for drawing board and crayons, 
she entertained the girls with deft sketches 
of the birds suggested by Billie, winding 
up with a caricature of “Doc Bird,” funny 
man on a city daily. 

Next, Virginia sang in her sweet, clear 
soprano, accompanying herself on her 
banjo uke. Joyce, the athletic girl, did 
some amazing acrobatics, but Mary Grace 
was blind to her agile writhings. Mary 
Grace had grown uncomfortably hot and 
wretched. She longed for the wall to 


Dawn 


Out of the scabbard of the night, 
By God’s hand drawn, 
Flashes his shining sword of light, 
And lo—the dawn! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, 


Sentence Sermon 
How great is his beauty !—Zech. iw. 17. 


yawn like a monster of old and snatch 
her obligingly into the room beyond. For, 
humiliating thought, it would be her turn 
for a stunt and— ; 

There! They were all looking at her 
again. In a Tom Thumb voice Mary 
Grace faltered, “I—I’m sorry. I can’t do 
anything. Not a thing.” Fearfully she 
seemed to await total annihilation. 

“Oh, she’s just modest!” said Shirley 
Rose. “Just say a poem or tell a riddle 
or a joke or—something.” 

-Miserably Mary Grace shook her brown 
head. “I never can tell a joke straight,” 
she confessed. “The point always gets 
bent. I can’t do anything in public like 
you girls. Anyway,’ with a gasp of re- 
lief she grabbed at her reprieve, “there’s 
the warning bell!” 

“Poor Mary Grace!” murmured Cynthia 
to Billie later, “not to have a single 
talent !” 

The five were at breakfast in solitary 
state next morning when Mary Grace 
burst in, voice lilting with excitement: 

“T just talked to Mother, and you’re 
all to go home with me for Thanksgiving, 
that is, if you would like to”— 

“Tike to!” They rose and fell upon her 
tumultuously. Out of the babble issued 
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such phrases as: “You angel!”  “Life- 
‘saver!’ “Good Samaritan!” 

An hour later the “dorm’’ was uncannily 
quiet, bereft even of the sole survivors. 
On the other hand, out in the pretty 
suburb, things were waking up. The day 
was crisp and sunny with a haze over the 
range, forecasting possible snow to hope- 
ful youngsters. A game of practice “in- 
door’ was in progress on a vacant lot 
when Dr. Grant invited them all to hop 
in and drive to market with him. 

Mary Grace waved floury hands to them, 
from the back door. > Thanksgiving pre- 
parations were under way, and it was 
her ambition to make the little pumpkin 
pies. They would be smothered in whip- 
ped cream, and each guest would have 
a “pocket pumpkin pie” for her “just 
dessert,” Mary Grace told her mother 
gaily. 

The girls returned to a simple but de- 
licious luncheon, everything home-made to 
Billie’s appreciation. Sniffing, she mur- 
mured ecstatically, “Ham and milk gravy, 
potato boats and ooh, loganberry jam and 
muffins !”” 

“Mary Grace did it all,” Mrs. Grant 
said with quiet pride. “She was quite set 
on the potato boats.” 

“My young brothers call ’em ‘spud 
canoodles,’” laughed Virginia. “It’s such 
a chore to scrape ’em out and restuff, we 
seldom have them. And these are per- 
fect, Mary Grace.” 

Mary Grace flushed prettily as she 
poured her father’s coffee. It seemed that 
the busy doctor counted on his daughter’s 
coffee, that she made it for him day or 
night, at the strangest hours, when he 
had been out on an especially trying case. 

Thanksgiving dinner did not turn out 
exactly as planned. 

“But then, in a doctor’s family it is 
never safe for ‘mice or men’ to plan,” 
sighed Mrs. Grant after an urgent tele- 
phone call hurried the doctor away with 
the warning, “Don’t wait dinner on me. 
T’ll eat a bite when I get back.” 

“Mat a bite?” echoed Shirley Rose. 
“How can he speak so idly of our gor- 
geous dinner?’ She sniffed the roasting 
turkey and recalled the lesser items of 
dressing, cranberry sauce in molds, fresh 
rolls, candied sweet potatoes, and so on— 
to say nothing of date pudding and indi- 
vidual pumpkin pies! 

In the midst of turkey basting and table 
setting the telephone again jingled. And 
this time its magic removed Mrs. Grant 
from the kitchen. 

Grandmother had come unexpectedly 
from Utah, and Mrs. Grant felt she must 
hurry to the station and bring her out 
to the new home. As she dressed hastily 
she mourned, ‘‘And that chocolate Venetia 
disappointed me. I can’t count on that 
colored girl at all. She was to finish 
things up and serve and clear away”— 

“We don’t need the creature,” declared 
Billie, consolingly. “With Mary Grace to 
give orders, we all beg to remain her 
obedient servants. I’m going to make the 
butter balls right now. Everything will 
be ready when you get back, dear madam.” 

That wasa dinner! Cynthia had painted 
the place cards, and Shirley Rose did 
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jolly little jingles. The two arranged 
garnet-hued and shaggy gold chrysanthe- 
mums till the dining room was a beauty 
bower. The others gleefully helped in the 
kitchen, and it was a regular picnic all 
round. 

“Weren’t we the idiots?’ Cynthia re- 
marked to Billie at bedtime. “Two nights 
ago we were pitying Mary Grace because 
she hadn’t any talent, when she’s a born 
cook !”’ f 

“Better than that.” Billie’s soft eyes 
were thoughtful. “She’s a homemaker. I 
see now what Mother meant when she said 
it didn’t matter if girls lacked ‘show-off 
talents’ if they only had the qualities 
that make a happy home. And Mary 
Grace is rich with them.” 


Her eyes rested on the popular old pic- - 


ture that hung as a companion to the 
well-beloved “Hanging of the Crane.” She 
reflected a moment, then repeated the line 
gravely as if for the first time she realized 
its significance: 


“Home-keeping hearts are happiest.” 
[All rights reserved] 


Thanksgiving Day 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 
Let your guests be Joy and Gladness, 
At your Thanksgiving board; 
Think of blessings; forget the grudges; 
Praise the Lord! Oh, praise the Lord! 


Electrical Man, “Televox” 


Current Events gives the following de- 
scription of ‘‘Televox,” a new electrical 
wonder. 

An “electrical man” that takes orders 
over the telephone (or by radio), and then 
carries out those orders, is the latest 
wonder and achievement of science. This 
mechanical “man” has been named “Tele- 
vox” by his inventor, R. J. Wensley, an 
engineer employed by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Tele comes from a Greek 
root meaning far off. - Vow is the Latin 
word for voice. Therefore, the real name 
of the electrical man is “Voice From 
Afar.” Like the dog in the talking- 
machine picture, Televox always obeys 
“his master’s voice.” He does just what 
his master tells him to do, and no more. 

“Televox” does not look anything like 
a human being. In fact, he resembles an 
electrical instrument board more than 
anything else. He is just a collection of 
electrical circuits, vacuum tubes, tuning- 
forks, relays, switches, ete. Those are his 
vital organs. The “organs” are fitted 
nicely into his “body,” which is a cabinet 
more or less handsome. ‘“‘Televox” has no 
brain, and therefore cannot think, but he 
ean do things that heretofore have had 
to be done by human beings. He can 
stop or start any machine that is operated 
by electricity, turn on or turn off the 
furnace draft or electric light, turn 
switches that start or stop machinery, 
start the coffee percolating, or the electric 
player-piano to playing. 

Three electrical men are already at 
work in Washington, D.C., one at each 
of three reservoirs which supply the people 


‘ceiver. 


‘ 
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of Washington with water. They tell the 


central pumping station just how much 


water is in each reservoir, so that water 


can be pumped into the reservoirs as it ~ 


is needed. These three members of the 
“Televox’” family take the place of three 
human watchmen. In fact, “Televox’” was 
invented chiefly to enable central power 
stations to control machinery in outlying 
substations. At present the power com- 
panies have to erect their own telephone 
wires, as telephone companies do not per- 
mit attachments to telephones. 

If “Televox” could be attached to any 
telephone, he could be made the slave of 
the housewife and the business man. 

“Televox” owes his life to sound waves. 
Tunning-forks are the very heart of his 
being. The tones from the tuning-forks 
give him the power to perform his tasks. 
Inventor Wensley’s system requires only 
three tones to bring “Televox” to life and 
make him perform his task. Six hundred 


sound waves a second make the first tone, ~ 


900 a second the second tone, and 1,400 
a second the third tone. 

By singing the same notes as those of 
the tuning-forks, you could make “Tele- 
vox” work for you just as he does for the 
tuning-forks. It is not always easy, how- 
ever, for a person to give just the right 
tones. That is why tuning-forks are used; 
they can be depended upon to sound the 
right notes. However, Inventor Wensley 
has a “Televox” in his Pittsburgh labora- 
tory that responds to sounds of the human 
voice. When he says “Open Sesame,” a 
heavy door opens. The door will only 
open when “Televox” hears the sounds (or 
rather, the sequence of sounds) given out 
by pronouncing those words. 

Now let us suppose that you have left 
the electrical player-piano running and 
have gone off to school leaving nobody in 
the house but “Televox.” When you get 
to school, you remember about the piano 
and know that the neighbors must be 
“tearing their hair.’ You rush to the 
principal’s office to call up “Televox” on 
the telephone. Near the transmitter is a 
cabinet containing three tuning-forks, oper- 
ated by electricity, and a loud speaker. 
You call central and ask for your house 
number. ‘“Televox’’ is waiting by the re- 
When the bell rings, he lifts the 
receiver and gives a buzzing sound which 
tells you that you have the right number. 
Then you press a button, and one of the 
tuning-forks sends forth its tone. “Tele- 
vox” hears and understands it. The tone 
means, “Are you there?” Then he buzzes 
again and you know that he means “All 
set.” Next you press another button and 
hear the tone of the second tuning-fork. 
“Televox” hears it, too, and knows that 
it means, “Put me in connection with the 
player-piano.” Another buzz from “Tele- 
vox,’’ and you know that he has done his 
duty. You press the third button and 
hear the tone of the third tuning-fork. 
To “Televox” it means, “Open the switch 
and stop the piano.” Back comes another 
buzz which means, “Switch opened, piano 
stopped.” That ends the conversation. 
You hang up your receiver and “Televox” 
does the same. He has done you a great 
favor, and has pacified the neighbors. 


- 
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Dr. Bradley versus 


The Christian Register 


Mayor Thompson 


As a director of Chicago Public Library, minister 
opposes censorship— Preaching for missions— ~ 


) 
AS chairman of the Library Committee 
of the Board of Directors of the Chi- 
eago, Ill., Public Library, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, of the People’s Church, Unitarian, 
has opposed Mayor Thompson’s efforts to 
censor the books of the library for “pro- 
British” propaganda. By unanimous vote, 
the Board refused to take the mayor’s 
position. A further account of Dr. Brad- 
ley’s experience in this situation is to 
appear in Tur ReGIsTER. é 
Dr. Bradley recently conducted a preach- 
ing mission for three days in the First 
Universalist Church of Peoria, Ill, of 
which Dr. B. G. Carpenter is minister. 
The mission opened with an attendance of 
3850 persons, and closed with an audience 
of over 800; people sat on the platform 
and pulpit stairs, and extra chairs were 
provided. The subjects were “The Next 
Step in Religion,” “Science and Religion,” 
and “The Greatest Problem in Religion.” 
Dr. Bradley will conduct a week’s mission 
in the First Unitarian Church of Daven- 
port, Iowa, in January, and in the First 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa, in 
February. Five other Unitarian churches 
have asked for his services for missions. 
Dr. Bradley has accepted the invitation 
from the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, Calif., to be its guest pastor 
during the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of California for 1928. = 
“The People’s Church is having the 
largest congregations in its history. For 


Growth of People’s Church 


the fourth year it is broadcasting, with a 
greater response on the part of the radio 
audience than ever before. 

The School of Religious Education has 
been placed .under the direction of the 
new director of education of the church, 
Melvin Welke of the Meadyille Theological 
School. Prof. Charles Lyttle of Meadville 
is personally supervising the complete re- 
organization of the school, on the basis of 
the best methods known to modern reli- 
gious education. The Young People’s Club 
of the church had over 200 attending their 
opening meeting, when Dr. Bradley spoke 
on “The Problem of Youth in Europe.” 
The Laymen’s League. is sponsoring the 
Sunday Evening Forum, which opened, 
with more than one thousand people pres- 
ent, October 30, when Bertrand Russell 
spoke. The following speakers will appear 
during the winter: Stanley High, Rabbi 
Wise, Kirby Page, John Haynes Holmes, 
Maude Royden, Dr. P. W. Kuo, Dr. Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Glenn Frank, and Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. The Uptown Players 
opened their season with “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back,’ making $375. 

The office of the People’s Church, the 
Uptown Temple, is always open, and is 
glad to welcome strangers and visiting 
Unitarians, and to assist them in any pos- 
sible way. The Temple is on Lawrence 
Avenue near Sheridan Road, and is easily 
reached by trolley, bus, or elevated trains. 


Albany Church Dedicates 
Tablet to Dr. Brundage 


The First Unitarian Church in Albany, 
N.Y., unveiled a tablet to the memory of 
Dr. William M. Brundage at its service, 
October 30. When the new church was 
built, the pulpit was given by John J. 
Jansen, Sr., who was a trustee and treas- 
urer during Dr. Brundage’s ministry. 
Chiefly through Mr. Jansen’s gift, this 
bronze tablet, the work of the Gorham 
Company, was made possible, and is fit- 
tingly affixed to the front of the pulpit ; 
for “the pulpit was Dr. Brundage’s throne.” 
The tablet consists of a bas-relief portrait 
of Dr. Brundage, and the inscription, “In 
loving memory of William Milton Brun- 
dage, first pastor of the reborn Unitarian 
Church, 1895-1905.” 

After a commemoration service prepared 
by the minister, and the reading of the 
Seripture lesson by Dr. Horatio M. Pol- 
lock from Dr. Brundage’s book “Religion 
as Experience,” John J. Jansen, Sr., spoke 
of Dr. Brundage as a friend, and pre- 
sented the tablet. The acceptance was by 
Dr. Pollock, chairman of the trustees. 
John J. Jansen, Jr., of New York City, 
spoke of “Boyhood Recollections” ; and the 
minister, Rev. William W. Peck, spoke of 
the part taken by Dr. Brundage in the 
larger work of the Unitarian fellowship. 
Percival Brundage was present, and a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Brundage, now of West 


Newton, Mass., was read. The pulpit was 
decorated with roses, the gifts of Mrs. 
Brundage and friends. 

Dr. Brundage had served as pastor of 
the Trinity Methodist Church for two 
years before becoming minister of the ex- 
ceedingly dormant Unitarian Church in 
Albany. On the same Sunday that Dr. 
Brundage announced his withdrawal from 
the Methodists, Dr. James Ecob of the 
Second Presbyterian Church attacked the 
Calvinistic position of his denomination, 
later becoming minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Preachers at King’s Chapel 

The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, November 22 and 238, will 
be Rey. Harold Cooke Phillips of the First 
Baptist Church of Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
who will be remembered from his week 
of services last year. He is an Australian 
by birth and a graduate of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, from which he was called 
directly to his present pastorate in Mount 
Vernon. He has rapidly advanced to a 
position of leadership in his denomination. 
The preacher on Friday following Thanks- 


giving Day will be Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy: 


of the First Parish in Milton, Mass. On 
Monday, November 21, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, the King’s Chapel organist, will 
give an organ recital in the Chapel at 
12.15 P.M. 
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Death of Miss Rihbany 


Daughter of noted Unitarian household 
passes on—Graduate of 
‘Smith College 


Countless friends mourn with Dr. and 
Mrs. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany of Boston, 
Mass., the death of their only daughter, 
Miss Marguerite Rose Rihbany, which 
occurred Wednesday morning, November 
9, at the Deaconess Hospital, Boston. 
Miss Rihbany’s illness, which was of about 
a week’s duration, baffled the skill of 
noted specialists summoned to her bed- 
Side. 

Miss Rihbany was born October 6, 1899, 
while Dr. Rihbany was settled in Toledo, 
Ohio. She prepared at the Brookline, 
Mass., high school for Smith College, which 
she entered in 1918. Since graduation from 
Smith she was associated for a time with 
the Brookline public library, and later 
was engaged in editorial work with the 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. in 
New York City. The summer of 1927 Miss 
Rihbany spent in Huropean travel. Her 
parents and younger brother, Edward, 
survive. 

Miss Rihbany was a charming young 
woman of fascinating personality, a stu- 
dent, eager for life’s adventure. To her 
father she was a close friend and con: 
genial companion. At the Church of the 
Disciples her participation in parish 
activities will be keenly missed. 


Beauty First in the Service, 


Says Mr. Foote to Ministers 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, 
Mass., spoke in a vital and interesting way 
on “The Nature of Worship,” at the first 
regular monthly meeting of the Greater 
Boston Unitarian Ministerial Union, held 
in Channing Hall, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
October 31: 

“Worship is the endeavor of the human 
soul to enter into advantageous relation- 
ship with the divine,” Mr. Foote said. 
The very act of worship implies an object 
of worship, and conversely the worshiper 
expects some sort of response to his wor- 
ship, he explained. Mr. Foote described 
the objective worship of the Roman Mass 
and the subjective worship of the Protes- 
tant churches, and added that in the ideal 
form of service both the objective and the 
subjective are to be found. Next, Mr. 
Foote stressed the necessity of beauty in 
worship. The intellectual content of the 
service should be in the background and 
should never intrude. The worshiper 
should be conscious only of the beauty of 
the service, which in turn should lead him 
to perfect communion with the divine. 


Missions’ Committee Meeting 

“The Challenge of the Non-Christian 
World To-day to a Divided Church” will 
be the subject of an address by Miss 
Bertha Conde, of the national Y. W. C. A., 
who has just returned from a world trip 
and who will speak before the Massachu- 
setts Interdenominational Committee for 
Home and Foreign Missions Sunday, No- 
vember 20, at 4 P.m., at the Old South 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Pacific School in Second Quarter 


Mr. Vickland, senior, working at church in Sacramento— 
Forthcoming books by Professor Morgan, 
President Wilbur 


T A TIME when Eastern schools are 
reported as just getting started on 
their new year, the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry has already en- 
tered its second quartér ; for, conforming 
to the calendar of the University of Cali- 
fornia, its year begins the middle of 
August and closes early- in May, with the 
midyear recess covering Christmas and 
New Year. The School has an enrollment 
this term of seventeen students, and an ex- 
pectation of others in the next quarter. 
The teaching staff remains unchanged, ex- 
cept that Miss Mary Lawrance, well known 
for her religious education work in the 
East and at Los Angeles, Calif, who is 
doing graduate study at the University, 
has been engaged by the school for exten- 
sion work among the Sunday-school 
workers of the East Bay cities. Co-opera- 
tion with the Pacific School of Religion 
continues to be cordial, with an inter- 
change of instruction in both directions. 
Of last spring’s graduates, Francis 
Balazs has recently left for his home in 
Transylvania, intending on the way to 
make extended stays in Japan and India 
in order to make a study of important 
movements in social reform. Rev. Ernest 


J. Bowden is at present engaged in exten- 
sion work for the University of California, 
and is giving a popular course of evening 
lectures at the Berkeley High School on 
“International Relations,” and lectures in 
Oakland, Calif., on problems of the Pacific 
Area.” Miss Hlizabeth Marquand remains 
at the School for graduate work. Clarence 
M. Vickland of the senior class is in charge 
of Sunday-school and young people’s work 
and of the conduct of worship at the Sacra- 
mento, Calif., church, pending the selection 
of a new minister.. Mr. Lukacs of Tran- 
sylvania and Mr. Haspl and Miss Capek 
of Prague are still in residence and are 
distinguishing themselves by the quality of 
their work. Prof. William S. Morgan has 
a work on “The Philosophy of Religion” 
nearly ready for publication; and Presi- 
dent Earl M. Wilbur, continuing his studies 
in Unitarian history, has just finished a 
translation of Servetus on the Trinity, 
with a view to publication later. 

The list of ministers in the Unitarian 
Year Book shows the names of eleven 
former students of the School. Eleven 
have gone into educational work and four 
into college positions. 


Personals 


Payson Dana, commissioner of civil 
service for Massachusetts, who died No- 
vember 8, was a member of the First 
Parish, Unitarian, in Brookline, Mass. The 
funeral service three days later was con- 
ducted at the First Parish Church by 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, the minister, a class- 
mate of Mr. Dana at Harvard. Mr. Dana 
reorganized the Civil Service Department 
of Massachusetts under appointment from 
Calvin Coolidge when he was Governor of 
the Commonwealth. Mr. Dana was a 
selectman in the town of Brookline for 
seven years, and for sixteen years was 
chairman of the Brookline Playground 
Commission, in addition to being identified 
with several civic and good government 
organizations of town and State. 


In an article entitled “Mr. and Mrs. 
Professor Look for a Job,” in the Novem- 
ber Scribner’s, Mrs. Ida Robertson Aber- 
nethy, wife of a professor in Vanderbilt 
University, includes several instances 
where her husband failed of successful 
negotiations with certain denominational 
eolleges because he was not of their faith. 
In one case it was even asked whether his 
wife would also be active in church work. 
She writes: “I realize that my Unita- 
rianism is an insurmountable obstacle in 
my husband's path toward that particular 
university.” 


Miss Lucy E. Westwood, daughter of 
Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, is a 
student in the Boston School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy. 


Dr. John Sayles, minister of the First 
Liberal Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., was elected vice- 
president of the New York State Univer- 
salist Convention at its recent meeting in 
Syracuse, N.Y., and was chosen a trustee 
of the Universalist General Convention at 
its meeting in Hartford, Conn. 


Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, who has been 
living in New England since completing in 
1923 his twenty-two-year pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIL., 
delighted his old friends of the First 
Parish in Waltham, Mass., by occupying 
the pulpit on November 6, and preaching 
in his customary invigorating style. Mr. 
Pulsford was minister of the Waltham 
church from 1893 to 1901. 


“The Mississippi—Meeting a Mighty 
Problem” is the title under which Presi- 
dent Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch College 
writes in the November Atlantic Monthly 
of ways and means to curb the high waters 
of this river. President Morgan, who has 
planned and superintended the construc- 
tion of seventy-five water-control projects, 
including one designed to prevent the 
recurrence of the Dayton, Ohio, flood, is 
a Unitarian, one of the vice-presidents of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
formerly president of the Unitarian: Sun- 
day School Society. 


_ John BE. Talbot, who died October 30 in 
Melrose, Mass., at the age of seventy-six, 
was the son of Rey. Edward Talbot, who 
for forty years was minister of the Old 
Meeting: House (Unitarian) in Tenterden, 
Kent, England. 
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The guest organist for the Sunday eve- 


ning meeting of the First Unitarian — 


Church in Los Angeles, Calif., November 
6, was Mrs. Martha Bennett Miller, 
daughter of Rev. F. M.: Bennett, under 
whose ministry Rev. BH. Burdette Backus 
of the Los Angeles Church came into the 
Unitarian Church. 


Rey. Cyril Wyche, formerly of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has registered this fall as a 
graduate student at Union Theological 
Seminary. 


Mrs. 8. Robert Mayer-Oakes of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., who was one of the leaders of 
group conferences at the Biennial Confer- 
ence in Washington, has succeeded Rey. 
Elizabeth Padgham as chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Education of the 
Metropolitan Conference. : 


Roscoe E. Trueblood of Cambridge, 
Mass., a student at Harvard Divinity 
School, has accepted the invitation of the 
church at Wilton Center, N.H., to become 
its preacher, succeeding the late Rey. 
Eugene M; Grant. 


Dr. and Mrs. Wicks Speak 
to Ohio Valley Alliance 


Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Mrs. Wicks were the speakers at the third 
conference of the Ohio Valley Associate 
Alliance, held in this church October 20. 
Delegates were present from branches in 
Louisville, Ky., and from Cincinnati and 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Wicks gave an interesting account 
of her journeyings in Europe this summer, 
with special reference to the meeting of 
the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals in Prague, Czechoslovakia, which 
she and Dr. Wicks attended. Dr. Wicks’ 
talk was a history of the Isles of Shoals as 
a& summer meeting-place of Unitarians. 

A round-table discussion considered ways 
and means of raising money, stimulating 
the men’s organizations to greater activity, 
and giving more effective service to the 
chureh generally. The Associate Alliance 
was invited to hold its meeting next Oc- 
tober in Louisville. Various Alliance 
activities were discussed—Friendly Links, 
programs, international work, and par- 
tieularly the needs at Swansboro, N.C. It 
was urged that the members help the 
Southern work by buying handicraft 
articles, sending books and quilt pieces, 
and making contributions of money. 

Mrs. Charles Wi. St. John, chairman of 
the General Alliance Committee on Inter- 
national Work, who also attended the Con- 
gress at Prague, brought a report of Uni- 
tarian Church and Alliance work in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Italy. She noted the oppression of 
minority churches in Transylvania under 
Roumanian rule and the successful min- 
istry of Dr. Norbert F. Capek and Mrs. 
Capek in Prague. 


A single false belief may infect all the 
sound facts you pile in on top of it. 
—Hdwin H. Slosson. 
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A Missioner to Lost Souls; 


SERVICE of consecration of Dr. 
A Horace Westwood as mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League was 
held at Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday evening, November 8. The 
Service was unique in that it was the first 
of its kind in the history of Unitarian 
churehes in America, and in that a clergy- 
man was formally commissioned for mis- 
sion work by a layman, representing a 
laymen’s organization—Percy W. Gardner, 
president of the League, who made the 
principal address of the evening. It was 
significant in that it symbolized a change 
that has been taking place in the Unita- 
rian fellowship during the last decade, the 
growing will and zeal for evangelism. 
This is something, in Dr. Westwood’s 
opinion, which must go on and work out a 
suitable and productive technique, else 

_Unitarianism is doomed. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of Arling- 
ton Street Church, conducted the service. 
Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass., offered the prayer of con- 
secration; and Dr. Hugene R. Shippen of 
the Second Church in Boston read the 
Scriptures. To Mr. Gardner’s address, Dr. 
Westwood made a response accepting the 
appointment. The service concluded with 
words of greeting from the major de- 
nominational agencies spoken through 
their presidents: Dr. Augustus M. Lord of 
Providence, for the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union; Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton for the 
General Alliance; Charles S. Bolster for 
the Young People’s Religious Union; and 
Dr. Louis ©. Cornish for the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Gardner considered the matter of 
“Lost Souls’—souls who find in the church 
no solution for their spiritual problems. 
Some of these nevertheless work faithfully 
in and for the church; others are in- 
different, rarely attending, but occasionally 
making gifts of money. A third class are 
entirely without the church, because they 
know that the chureh helps them not at 
all. They are “conscientious, thoughtful, 
earnest men and women who are engaged 
in a spiritual quest, ... seeking alone 
because they see nowhere a company of 
people engaged in the adventure that is 
to them life itself.’ They are spiritually 
in advance of the church, and by ‘“‘church” 
Mr. Gardner meant the liberal church, 
while giving it credit for its great work 
among those souls needing religious eman- 
cipation. These “lost souls” are high- 
minded business men who are using vision, 
faith in humanity, and charity in their 
daily affairs. “Almost daily,’ declared 
Mr. Gardner, “I witness finer examples of 
the use of vision and charity in the solu- 
tion of business problems than in the solu- 
tion of problems of the church.” These 
souls are jurists and lawyers who realize 
that legal justice frequently does not result 
in social justice, and who are striving to 
develop among people a finer sense of 
social responsibility. They are the real 
students of international relations, who, 
unlike the church, reject formal cure-alls 


Service for Horace Westwood 


for these problems; who are working to 
diffuse finer ideals of international in- 
tegrity, responsibility, and comity. They 
are the socially-minded men and women 
who are dealing first-hand with the evils 
of premature and ill-mated marriages, 
with the problems arising from unwel- 
come children born of incompetent parents, 
with the neglect of unmarried mothers. 
Mr. Gardner continued: 

“And in a church which ealls itself 
socially-minded, they find few, if any, 
champions of universal training in sex 
knowledge and the responsibilities of 
parenthood. They find few who are con- 
cerned to get at the economie and spiritual 
causes for permanent and happy domestic 
life. And because we are adyocates of 
church good-fellowship, they find among us 
no fearless critics of those churches which 
teach that the sacred right of the indi- 
vidual to be decently born must be sacri- 
ficed to a scheme for increasing their mem- 
bership.” 

In short, these earnest people are taking 
the teachings of the liberal church seri- 
ously and striving to put them to work. 
Now let the church engage in the same 
business. Let the church direct its ener- 
gies to the solution of the problems of 
mankind in every field of endeavor. Let 
groups in the churches study and discuss 
these real problems; let the chureh publish 
the results, and find men to make these 
results effective for better living. These 
things are going to be done, in the church 
or—elsewhere. “And out of these efforts 
to serve humanity,” said Mr. Gardner, 
“there will grow a clearer vision and a 
better understanding of the Immeasurable 
and Indefinable which we call God.” Then 
he turned to the mission preacher and said: 

“Horace Westwood: There is in this land 
a multitude of hungry souls. Within and 
without the liberal church they are seeking 
the solution of life’s spiritual problems. 
To you it is given to bring them together, 
that no longer as lost souls, but as eager 
comrades, they may join in the quest. On 
behalf of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
and by authority of its Council, I com- 
mission you messenger of the gospel of 
spiritual vision to a waiting world.” 

In responding, Dr. Westwood asked, in 
the words of Paul: “Who is sufficient for 
these things?” He formally accepted the 
commission, significant to him because it 
eame from 12,000 awakened laymen. 
“This service,” he said, “symbolizes the 
birth of an evangelical consciousness, the 
realization that we have a great proclama- 
tion to make to our age and our genera- 
tion, that we appreciate the seriousness of 
the religious crisis to-day.” He pointed 
out that, as distinguished from the splendid 
missionary work of the American Unita- 
rian Association, this movement was a 
going out into the highways and byways. 

“This service of consecration marks a 
step from which we can never recede,” 
Dr. Westwood continued. “We will seek 
more laborers. There will arise a new 
apostolate of the coming religion, baptized 


orange candles. 
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with the holy spirit of truth, going 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, bringing words of healing and life 
and power to the troubled spirits of 
the age.” 

Dr. Lord commented on the quiet and 
unadvertised work of Dr. Westwood among 
the ministers of the parishes where the 
missions are held, particularly in those 
regions where Unitarian ministers are far 
from each other and much alone. What 
is sometimes accomplished in a quiet hour 
of confidence between pastor and mis- 
sioner bears equal fruit with the inspiring 
mission message given from the pulpit. 
Mrs. Atherton said that the best thing in 
the present decade of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship was the formation of the League, and 
one of the best things which it has done is 
the preaching mission. “These missions 
will contribute to a rebirth of spiritual 
fervor and a reawakened sense of ad- 
venture if Unitarians give themselves to 
the enterprise,” she said. ‘This service 
should be a rededication of the people 
present; they should take the spirit back 
to their churches.” Mr. Bolster observed 
that many of the “lost souls” of whom 
Dr. Westwood spoke were young people; 
he hoped that the mission preacher would 
be able to lead the younger people in their 
quest for the deep things of life, so that 
they would be able to carry on when their 
day comes. ‘ 

It was no easy matter, Dr. Cornish 
began, for a minister to leave a congenial 
parish to go wandering for the sake of 
souls. He exclaimed: “May God accept 
the unselfish sacrifice of Dr. Westwood for 
the inbringing of His holy kingdom!” 
With fervency Dr. Cornish declared that 
this unprecedented occasion dealt with 
ultimate, abiding realities. On what such 
undertakings achieve depends the answer 
to this question: ‘‘Will our children and 
our children’s children be as rich in their 
heritage of spiritual values as we are?” 
Dr. Cornish said: “What do the churches 
think of this effort? They praise God for 
it and pray that it go forward. Would 
that we had a thousand missioners!” 


Diamond Anniversary at Needham 


The Ladies’ Aid of the First Parish 
Church in Needham, Mass., had its 
seventy-fifth birthday party at its first 
meeting in October. On a table rested a 
cake frosted in white, with orange num- 
bers 1852-1927, and around it fifteen 
orange paper flowers, each holding five 
On another table were 
the record books from 1852 to date, old 
programs, an album of pictures of past 
presidents, and interesting objects con- 
nected with the work of the society in 
former days. 

The program consisted of “Items of 
Interest” read from the old records; two 
old poems, each entitled “The Ladies’ 
Aid”; an old-time song, “Memories of 
Other Days,” with an original addition 
linking the past with the present; a 
humorous sketch, “That’s the Way They 
Did It”; “Rhymes About Our Presidents” ; 
and a short poem, entitled “Why We 
Celebrate To-day.” 
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New Hampshire Conference 


President Cornish, Dr. Snow, Dr. West- 
wood among the speakers— Alliance 
and League meetings 


A wide-ranging outlook on affairs of 
religion and human welfare character- 
ized the program of addresses at the sixty- 
fourth annual conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association, which 
was held at Nashua, Oetober 26 and -27. 
Good weather and a beautiful autumn 
setting aided in bringing a large attend- 
ance to the Conference Sessions and the 
meetings of the Associate Alliance and 
the Laymen’s League. 

The speakers at the Alliance meeting 
were Mrs. Alice 8S. Harriman of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Education, who 
spoke on “Health Work in the Public 
Schools of New Hampshire’; and Mrs. 
James W. Vallentyne of Portland, Me., 
president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist 
Church, who spoke interestingly of her 
personal work in the missionary field of 
that fellowship. 

At the Laymen’s League meeting, Dr. 
A. Warren Stearns of Tufts Medical School 
spoke on “The Personality of the Crim- 
inal.” 

Rey. L. Dewey Burham, secretary of 
the Interdenominational Commission of 
the State, presented the work and purposes 
of the Commission, asking the co-opera- 
tion of the Unitarian Association of the 
State. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, gave 
an address on “The Liberal Church as a 
World-wide Movement,” as observed by 
him in his year recently spent in Europe. 
His picture of the liberal churches in 
Hurope was vivid and interesting. 

The following officers for the ensuing 
year were chosen: President, R. W. Sul- 
loway, Franklin; vice-president, Dr. Wal- 
lis D. Walker, Portsmouth; general 
secretary and treasurer, Rey. Earl C. 
Davis, Concord; recording secretary, Mrs. 
' Francis P. Daniels, Milford; directors, 
I. Blaine Stevens, Nashua, Robert Faulk- 
ner, Keene, F. H. Emerson, Lebanon, 
Laurence Carr, Andover, Col. W. B. Bur- 
pee, Manchester; Mrs. David Whiting, 
Wilton. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke on 
“Our Work This Year.” Dr. Cornish told 
graphically of the beginnings of the lib- 
eral movement, following the slow but 
steady growth of the church up to the 
present. The strength of the churches 
has just about doubled in the last hun- 
dred years; not much to boast of, not as 
much as it should be. He asked that a 
general five per cent. uplift of the churches 
of the State be worked for, so that at 
the end of another century the growth 
might be five times as much instead of 
just doubled, and so that the churches 
could be the power in the world of reli- 
gion that they should be. 

Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, took 
for his subject, “Our Preaching Missions.” 
He said that the vital question for the 
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liberal church to-day is not as between 
Modernist and Fundamentalist, but rather 
as between religion or no religion. Many 
of the old creeds and dogmas, which have 
so long meant religion to many, have now 
been disrupted and nothing put into their 
places. Here is the job of the liberal 
church. Let it work shoulder to shoulder 
with its Fundamentalist brethren for the 
big things of life. There is too much 
individuality among liberals. They must 
develop a sense of belonging together, 
obeying the Master’s command: “Go out 
into the highways and byways.” Preach- 
ing missionaries must be men devoted to 
the work of liberal evangelism, and must 
take the liberal gospel to every hamlet 
and village in these United States. 
C.L. D; 


He Forsook Business Career 


to Study for the Ministry 

William J. Huizinga, graduate of Mead- 
ville Theological School, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Parish, 
Unitarian, in Norton, Mass. He is a na- 
tive of Holland, and was educated in that 
country for a business career. As a youth, 


WILLIAM J. HUIZINGA 


however, he aspired to the ministry, and 
at the age of fourteen years he entered 
the gymnasium, the school that prepares 
boys for the divinity school. But his 
father, who was the president of a flour 
mill, wished him to enter business, and 
within a year the son was taken out of 
the gymnasium and sent to the Burger- 
school. After five years of scientific train- 
ing here, Mr. Huizinga went to a business 
college. He was active in business for 
two or three years. Occasionally he at- 
tended classes in the divinity school of 
the University of Groningen. He left his 
native land to enter the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. From Meadville he was 
graduated in 1926, and in 1927 he received 
the degree of B.D.. He also earned the 
Ph.B. from the University of Chicago, and 
carried on a year of research in church 
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history in the divinity school of the Uni- 
versity, for which he received a master’s 
degree. Mr. Huizinga also did some spe- 


cial work in the psychology of religion, - 


and is giving lectures on this subject at 
the Tuckerman School in Boston, Mass. 
In Chicago, he was secretary-treasurer of 
the All Souls chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Mr. Huizinga’s choice 
of the liberal ministry came naturally, 


j 
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since he and his family were of the lib- : 


eral wing of the Dutch National Church. 
Two of his uncles were once students in 
Meadville. The School itself had among 
its founders the Huidekoper family, who 
came from the same part of Holland as 
Mr. Huizinga. An uncle, Dr. A. van C. P. 
Huizinga, is a well-known Calvinistie theo- 
logian, who for the last number of years 
has been the counselor of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment in America. Prof. J. Huizinga 
of the University of Leiden, author of 
“The Waning of the Middle Ages,” and 
of “Amerika,” is a cousin. 


Five Ministers from One Church 

The ordination of Miss Dorothy Dyar 
and her installation as minister of the 
University Unitarian Church at Seattle, 
Wash., which took place Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6, adds one more to the long list of 
ministers which the church in Berkeley, 
Calif., has trained for the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. Miss Dyar is the fifth to come 
from the Berkeley church. Others are 
Rev. Berkeley B. Blake, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association on 
the Pacific’ Coast; Rev. Leila Lasley 
Thompson of the Palo Alto church; Rey. 
Harvey Loy, recently installed at Ruther- 
ford, N.J., and Rev. Milen C. Dempster of 
Stockton, Calif. 


Dr. Swift Accepts Call 

Dr. Bruce Swift, who is studying in New 
York City, has been called to the ministry 
of the Church of the Messiah, Universalist, 
in Buffalo, N.Y. He will begin his pastor- 
ate December 1, commuting from New 
York City for the Sunday services until 
such time as he can take up his residence 
in Buffalo. Dr. Swift supplied the pulpit 
of the Buffalo church during the first 
three months of this year. He has been 
preaching in Hackensack, N.J., since the 
opening of the church there this autumn. 
Dr. Swift organized the First Unitarian 
Church in.Niagara Falls, N.Y. ii 1920, and 
served as its minister for the ensuing 
six years. 


Legacies to Two Churches 


Two gifts to Unitarian churches are 
made in the will of Florence M. Cushing 
of Norwell, Mass. She leaves $10,000 to 
the First Parish Church of Norwell. To 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass., 
she bequeathes Pew 53 for the use of 
young women who are students in the 
city, subject to a life interest for her 
brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayward W. Cushing, together with 
$5,000 for its maintenance. The income 
of this fund not needed for the upkeep of 
the pew is to be used for general church 
purposes. 


—— a 
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For Five Per Cent. Growth 


Worcester Conference passes on President 
Cornish’s suggestion to 
its churches 


The Worcester Conference, holding its 
utumn meeting with the Unitarian 
Chureh of Uxbridge, Mass., October 27, 
voted that the churches of the Conference 
should make the five per cent. increase in 
strength, as recommended for the whole 
fellowship by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, at the General Conference meetings 
in Washington, D.C. This vote followed 
a report on the Conference presented by 
Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the Association. 

Mrs. A. W. Clay, recently of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., and now of Clinton, Mass., a 


- director of the General Alliance and chair- 


man of the General Alliance Committee 
on Junior Work, was the next speaker. 
She emphasized the hopeful outlook for 
the future of religion, and dwelt par- 
ticularly on the importance of influencing 
young people through the church. 

Kenneth McDougall, administrative vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, gave a review of the League’s 
annual convention in Lenox, Mass. The 
real objective of the League’s work is a 
consecrated laity, he said. He mentioned 
the subjects which president Percy W. 
Gardner of the League had suggested for 
the League chapters to discuss during the 
coming year. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 


Rev. Harvey Loy Installed 
in Rutherford, N.J., Church 


The Unitarian Church of Rutherford, 
N.J., installed as its minister Rev. Harvey 
Loy at a special evening service led by Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and held 
in the church October 18. Several Unita- 
rian clergymen participated in the service, 
and Mr: Loy was given a cordial welcome 
to the community by Rev. Charles W. 
Popham, rector of Grace Episcopal Church 
in Rutherford. 

The Lord’s Prayer, the versicles, and the 
responsive reading were in charge of Rev. 
Arthur Coar, minister of All Souls Unita- 
rian Church in Elizabeth, N.J. Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson, minister of another 
New Jersey church, the First Unitarian 
in Plainfield, read the Scripture lesson. 
The installation sermon was delivered by 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister of the 
First Church, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass. 
After the act of installation, led by the 
president of the church, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, minister of the Unitarian Church 


‘of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., offered 


the prayer of installation. Mr. Robinson 
delivered the charge to the minister; Dr. 
Hunt extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship; and Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, Mr. 
Loy’s immediate predecessor, who served 
this church for twenty-two years, gave the 
charge to the congregation.. Following Mr. 
Popham’s welcome and the final hymn, 


‘the benediction was pronounced by the 


new minister. 
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American Unitarian Association, another 
speaker, said: “The world is helpless un- 
less the church prepares people to build a 
better world. We should apply our reli- 
gious ideals to every department of life. 
The first thing is to get people interested 
in social relations. We need a social 
gospel that shall face modern conditions. 
Our ministers should be trained in the field 
of social science. The pew should give 
the pulpit a hearing, and there should be 
in every church a committee on social re- 
lations. Above all, we must train our 
young people in social-mindedness.. Our 
objective is the building of the better 
world.” 

Reviewing the day’s addresses, Rev. 
Lyman M. Greenman pointed to the im- 
portance of influencing young people to 
build the better world of which Dr. Dexter 
spoke. 

Twenty-five churches were represented 
at the meetings by about 250 delegates. 
Resolutions were passed on the deaths of 
Lewis A. Wright of Gardner, Mass., the 
first vice-president of the Conference, and 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wheelock of Ux- 
bridge. For several years, Mr. Wheelock 
was a vice-president of the Conference. A 
committee comprised of Mrs. Maynard of 
Westboro, Mass., and Mrs. Greenman of 
Sterling, Mass., was appointed to super- 
vise the peace work of the Conference. 
Rey. Joseph N. Pardee, minister emeritus 
of the First Parish in Bolton, Mass., re- 
ported that $1,216 had been raised toward 
the $2,000 suggested by the Conference to 
aid in the rebuilding of the church in 
Bolton, with twelve more churches still 
to be heard from. 


Mr. Loy is an accomplished musician as 
well as a minister, having formerly served 
as organist of the First Unitarian Church 
in Berkeley, Calif. He has given much 
study to the improvement of Unitarian 


services of worship, and will be remem-| 


bered by readers of THe Recistrer for his 
address on “Educating the Hmotions in a 
Growing Faith,” published in the issue of 
January 13, 1927. 


At Ford Hall Forum 


Charles P. Taft, 2d, son of Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, is to speak on 
“Crime and Its Treatment” at the Ford 
Hall Forum meeting in Boston, Mass., 
Sunday night at 7.30, the “annual youth 
night,’ and his address is to be followed 
by one on “Government versus Dictator- 
ship” by Philip F. La Follette, son of the 
late Senator Robert M. La Follette. 

The Forum season opened November 6 
with Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale on 
“Russia To-day.” Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
spoke November 13 on “The Retraction of 
Henry Ford: Some Lessons Therefrom.” 
November 27 the speakers will be Senator 
Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, discussing 
“A Program for Progressives,” and Richard 
F. Cleveland, son of President Grover 
Cleveland, on “Government Regulation of 
Big Business.” Dr. John A. Lapp is 
scheduled for December 4 in an address on 
“What’s Wrong with the Catholic?” 
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Channing Federation Meets 
With Channing Conference 


Both the Channing Conference and the 
Channing Federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union were guests of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Taunton for their au- 
tumn meetings, October 30. 

Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer of Pawtucket, 
R.I., Universalist clergyman, who con- 
ducted the devotional service, spoke in 
appreciation of the cordial feeling and 
evidences of fellowship between Unita- 
rians and Universalists. 

Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, dis- 
cussed present-day changes in religious 
forms and faith. The world stands at the 
cross-roads religiously, and yet there is, 
at least, a spiritual love among men for 
the supremely good and the supremely 
beautiful. At this session, the young 
people held their meeting with the Confer- 
ence. They were represented by Rey. 
Maurice Barrett of the Calvary Methodist 
Chureh in Taunton. Mr. Barrett gave an 
inspiring address on “The Dream and 
the Fact.” ; 

In the evening, the delegates were the 
guests of the Taunton church at the eight 
o’clock mission service, at which Dr. West- 
wood spoke. This was the opening service 
of the Taunton mission. Dr. Westwood 
presented his theme in his usual fer- 
vent and convincing manner to a large 
congregation. 

One hundred four delegates were present 
from outside Taunton, representing eight 
of the Conference churches. In addition, 
the pastor and several delegates from the 
Church of Our Father (Universalist), 
Pawtucket, R.I., were present as guests of 
the Conference. 


Great 
Companions 


By Robert French Leavens 


Readings, in prose and verse, varying in length 
from a few sentences to several pages, on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life, from about 4500 B.C. 
through the present time. 


Liberal — Universal 
A source of light, strength and reassurance. 
The following unsolicited letter represents the 
essence of opinion of many college presidents, pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers and individuals in the 
ordinary walks of life: 


Your book, ‘ Great Companions’’. has just come 
in today. I have sat down and read a lot of it with 
greatest interest and with great indebtedness to 
you for having made the material available to me. 
I look forward to using this as a handbook of in- 
spirational reading. It is a fine service which you 
have rendered and { thank you for the service and 
for having remembered me with the book itself. 


Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
President of Dartmouth College 


“A beautiful and wonderful book’ 
Price $2.50 
Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size. 
For sale at all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
————————————— 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THANKSGIVING 


O Father, from Thee 
are all things; 
in Thee are all 
things; to Thee 
are all things 


Catholic Laymen “Gannot Speak 
for Their Church 


(Continued from page 907) : 
such as ‘no Protestant organization is 


prepared to command. Many of us feel 
that a Catholic in the President’s chair 
would help to clear away many ill- 
grounded suspicions. But we must try to 
make it plain that, as Americans, we 
should all strive together to shut out from 
this free land the kind of ecclesiastical 
influence which is of foreign birth and 
which, more than once, has played a 
eheckered career in the politics of the 
Old World. And our keenest hope is that 
more men like the New York executive 
will come to know our honest feelings, 
and be sustained by us in their honest 
efforts to keep public office above the 
reach of subtle forms of political pressure. 

It is our faith that the American 
Catholic, brought up in the free atmos- 
phere of American democracy, can be the 
greatest force in the world to bring more 
of the layman’s democratic influence into 
the councils of the Catholic Church. We 
only wish we might have the chance to 
trust some of the broad-minded Catholic 
friends we know as they shared in official 
deliberations of their church, openly con- 
ducted, to form the policies of the great 
mother church of us all. We believe that 
the majority of intelligent Catholics in 
America are as opposed as any of us to 
that group of prelates in their church who, 
still dreaming of temporal power, might 
like to extend their political schemes to 
this country. These American Catholics 
will never, under any conditions, counte- 
nance Roman dictation in our political 
affairs. If only this majority were in a 
position to know, from the inside, where 
influence was ‘being brought to bear to use 
government for any ecclesiastical advan- 
tage, and could exercise some authority 
in the matter, the bulk of unreasonable 
suspicion and prejudice would disappear 
from our American life. Whether a 
Catholic can be elected to the presidency 
of this Republic before such confidence 
comes, is an open question. If he cannot, 
it is an outrage to lay his failure solely 
to the religious narrowness of Protestant 
people. 


Legacy for Barnstable Church 

By the will of the late Mrs. Julia G. 
Crocker of Barnstable, Mass., the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is left a trust 
fund of $10,000, the income to be paid to 
the Unitarian Church in Barnstable. If 
the church ceases to exist or to be Unita- 
rian, the income is to go to the Association 
for its general work. 


The Sixth Season of 


UNITARIAN PREACHING MISSIONS 
conducted by the 


Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


opened October 16, and will continue 
throughout the autumn, winter and 
early spring. Churches that contem- 
plate having such a mission are 
asked to communicate with the 
League as soon as possible. 


SIXTEEN BrAcoN STREET, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated- seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. = 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 


B. Farnaam Smita 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
Acting President 


19 Congress Street, Boston 
BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE christian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 

Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105. South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 


| 


‘ 
; 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of ; 


Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas : 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory — 
and campus for boys and girls. : 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H.. 
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Miss MacGregor of Y. P. R. U. 
: Out in the Field, East, West 


Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor, field secre- 
tary for the Middle Atlantic and Mid- 
Western districts of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, is on a three months’ 
tour of her territory, which will close 
shortly before Christmas. From Septem- 
ber 30 to October 6 she was in New York 
City, establishing herself in the office 
vacated last summer by Miss Nancy B. 
Harsh, former field secretary for the 
Middle Atlantic district. While in New 
York she met with the Keymen’s Council 
of young people, representing the various 
young people’s societies in the Metropoli- 
tan and New Jersey districts. 

Miss MacGregor was in Washington, 
D.C., for the General Conference, follow- 
ing a stay of a few days in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Her visits to churches on her itin- 
erary, which are subject to ratification by 
the churches, will be for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with the young 
people’s groups and advising them in re- 
gard to their work. 

The groups in the Middle Atlantic dis- 
trict she will be meeting for the first time, 
but for those in the. Middle West her com- 
ing will be a renewal of contacts made 
last year. After the General Conference, 
she was in Richmond, Va., from October 
14 to 16, and in Lynchburg, Va., the three 
days following. From this point she went 
to Charles Town, W.Va., and arrived in 

Cincinnati, Ohio, October 22. October 25 
and 26 she was in Chicago, Ill., and visited 
Geneseo and Moline, Ill.. The remaining 
days of October were spent in Iowa—at 
Iowa City, October 29 and 30, and at 
Keokuk, October 31 and the day following. 

After a day in Indianapolis, Ind. (No- 
vember 2), Miss MacGregor went to Clifty 
Inn, Madison, Ind., where the second meet- 
ing of the Qhio Valley Federation was 
held, November 3-6. This Federation was 
formed last spring at Clifty Inn, and at 
its meeting in November it laid plans for 
a camp conference next spring or summer. 
_ From November 7 to 19 Miss MacGregor 
expects to be in Chicago, after which she 
will visit Ann Arbor, Mich., November 20; 
Detroit, Mich., November 21 and 22; 
Toledo, Ohio, November 24 and 25; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 26-28; Erie, Pa., 
November 29 and 30. Her December 
sehedule includes visits to Buffalo, N.Y., 
Toronto and Hamilton, Canada, Niagara 
Falls and Rochester, N.Y. She will have 
headquarters at both New York City and 
Chicago: 


ey Edits World Unity 
John Herman Randall, formerly asso- 
ciated with Rev. John Haynes Holmes in 


_the pastorate of the Community Church, 
New York City, is editor of World Unity, 


_ 4 new monthly magazine “interpreting the 


; 


he 


religion, 


: 


spirit of the new age” and addressed to 


_ “those who seek the world outlook upon 


present developments of philosophy, science, 
ethics, and the arts.” Con- 

tributors to the first number, dated Oc- 
tober, include Dr. William R. Shepherd, 


The Christian Register 


Charles Henry Rieber, Alfred W. Martin, 
Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, Mary Siegrist, 
Dr. Herbert Adolphus Miller, and Dr. John 
Herman Randall, Jr. 
lished by World Unity Publishing Cor- 
poration, 122 Hast 34th Street, New 
York City. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MRS. A. N. FOSTER, Teller of Children’s Stories 


and Director of Religious Pageantry. 
cent Street, Norwicu, Conn. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful, 
permanent home for travelers. Address: 1912 
“G” Street, Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3, Tel. Caprrat 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


VEST-POCKET BIBLE, $2 post-paid. 31 vol- 
umes, neat case, adjustable leather cover, 20 
maps. Sample volume, 5 cents. BLizaseTa 
MbrRRIAM, Framingham, Mass. Mention Rue- 
ISTHR. 


1 Cres- 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift. 

Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Endorsed by 
best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 

a cents. TH SHAkHSPEARN CLUB, Camden, 
aine. 


The 


World Unity is pub- || 


919 


Dr. MacCarthy’s New Book 
The Philosophy of Religion 


By 
Joseph! P. MacCarthy, A.M., Ph.D. 


with an introduction by 


Albert C. Dieffenbach 


Here are twelve chapters which give a clear, 
concise exposition of the relation between 
science, philosophy, and religion. 


Current Comment 
Boston 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor: “It is a true 
transcript of what the ever-growing minds 
of spiritual thinkers are saying to this day.” 
London 
H. Bodel Smith, Hditor: “Whoever reads 
this book, which is a strong appeal to 
reason and experience, will have his reli- 
gious faith powerfully strengthened.” 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Lewis O. Carson, Ph.D.: ‘Vital issues, ad- 
mirably presented—rationally theistic, essen- 
tially Christian, and yet thoroughly in 
accord with the highest and best in modern 
science.” 
The chapters are: 


A New Declaration of Independence 
Knowing the Unknowable 

The Romance of World Building 

The Culture of the Cave Man 
Accepting the Universe Philosophically 
Does Death End All? 

The Bible, A Progressive Revelation 
The Messianic Hope 

Essential Christianity 

Creedal Christianity 

Saving the Soul of America 
Strategic Certainties in Religion 


Price $1.50 For Sale by 
The Beacon Press, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street - - - Boston 


~Keminiscences of 
Present Day Saints 


< 


Francis G. Peabody 


ae 


Fifteen strong and vital personalities including such 
men as Charles W. Eliot, Phillips Brooks, James 
Freeman Clarke, Andrew Preston Peabody, and 


Edward Everett Hale, are illuminated in these in- 


cisive portraits drawn from life by one of America’s 


most famous religious leaders. 


By recording his own 


contacts with these men, Dr, Peabody has achieved 


a self-portrait of remarkable clarity and power. 
Here is a book that every reader of The Christian 


Register should own. 


Its price in a handsomely 


bound and lavishly illustrated volume is $5.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


i" me . ! 
PLEASANTRIES 
She: “My, but this orange juice has a 


peculiar flavor.” He: “Yes, its genuine 
orange juice.”—Life. 


“J often wondered why the English 
were tea-drinkers.” ‘“Yes?’ “Yep, but I 
know now. I had some of their coffee.” 

—Punch, Bowl. 


Another: thing the consumer pays for, 
_ though he may not always stop to think 
of it, is the magnificent art work in the 
automobile catalogue.” . 
—Ohio State Journal. 


Expansively Hlmer Davis, the writer, 
entered a bookstore the other day, and, 
picking up one of his own novels from a 
counter, slyly wrote his name on the fly- 
leaf. He thereupon called the saleslady 
and asked the price. ‘“That’s a two-dollar 
book,” said the saleslady. ‘Only two 
dollars—with the author’s autograph in 
it?’ pursued the author. “Ah, a damaged 
copy,” said the clerk. “That will be a 
dollar-fifty..—New Yorker. 


Uncle Toby had a neighbor who was in 
the habit of working on Sunday, but after 
a while he joined the church. One day 
he met the minister to whose church the 
man belonged. ‘Well, Uncle Toby,” said 
the minister, “do you see any difference 
in Mr. Smith since he joined the church?” 
“Yes,’”’ said Uncle Toby, ‘“‘a great difference. 
Before, when he went to mend the fences 
on Sunday, he carried his ax on his 
shoulder. Now he carries it under his 
overcoat.”—The Churchman. 


An anecdote on spelling and phonetics 
in Scotland: A woman entered a draper’s 
shop in Edinburgh and began to inspect a 
piece of goods. The following conversa- 
tion ensued : 

Customer: “Oo?” 

Shopkeeper: ‘‘Ay, oo.” 

Customer: “A’ 00?” 

Shopkeeper: “Ay, a’ 00.” 

Customer: ‘‘A’ ae 00?” 

Shopkeeper: “Ay, a’ ae 00.” 


(Translation: ‘Wool?’ “Yes, wool.” 
“All wool?” “Yes, all wool.” ‘All one 
wool?’ “Yes, all one wool.”) GC. CR, 


Sir James Percy gives the following 
examples of ‘‘bulls” made by famous poli- 
ticians :—“Mr. Gladstone (in the House) : 
‘It is no use for the honorable member to 
shake his head in the teeth of his own 
words. Joseph Chamberlain: ‘The hon- 
orable member (Dr. Clark) did not want 
the truth. He asked for facts. Mr. 
Parnell: ‘Gentlemen, it seems unanimous 
that we cannot agree.’ Ramsay Mac- 
Donald: ‘... the empty grave where our 
ruined industries lie.’ Lord Carson: ‘Mr. 
Asquith is like a drunken man walking 
along a straight line—the farther he goes 
the sooner he falls!’” 


The Dean of Chester tells us cate- 
gorically, “You simply cannot say your 
prayers if you are suffering from a bad 
attack of indigestion.” There was an old 
Methodist preacher in Wales, some twenty- 
five years ago, who was equally emphatic 
on this subject. It was a bitterly cold 
morning in January, in a little chapel up 
in the hills. After preaching for twenty 
minutes, he paused and looked round the 
small congregation. “There is no fire here, 
and it is getting colder,” he said. “My 
feet are cold, and so are yours. No man 
was ever saved whose feet were cold.” 
With this he sat down and ended the 
service.—Manchester Guardian. 


_The Christian Register — 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE = 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, Jame: 
Vice-Presidents, 


P. Parmenter. 
amuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wie. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


iis 


Pee TS TTT eM Se el 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


4 Pia following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND pREMCNA STREETS 


Near A.U.A.. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
g «=2B.B. 2680. 
Bre MIS MT STS TTS Te SLT int 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features ouppeee. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
Service at 11. Sermon by the minister. Vesper 
Service at 4, address by Dr. L, F. McAllester. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


Rey. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m, 
Preacher next Sunday, Dr. Harold B, B. Speight 
of Dartmouth College. ‘ 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of — 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D.* Church ger- 
vice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m, 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. ’ 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), — 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Had- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEHEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister, 
Church services at' 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the — 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes.) 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THH 
SAVIOUR, Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station). John How- 
land Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice, 11 A.M. Visitors are invited to meet Dr. 
Lathrop and sign the Visitors’ Register. 


630), corner 2 
reets. Rey. 


The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘re 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 


